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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


‘Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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STONE-POLK 


Maybell T. Polk, widow of Alvar W. 
Polk, was married, August 29, to Sey- 
mour H. Stone of West Roxbury, Mass. 
The ceremony took place in the Uni- 
tarian church at’ West Roxbury, and 
Rey. Harold G. Arnold officiated. 

Mr. Stone was treasurer of the West 
Roxbury church, serving many years, 
and Mrs. Polk was parish assistant and 
director of religious education. Mr. 
Stone, now retired, was deputy com- 
missioner of the Department of Correc- 
tion of Massachusetts. During World 
War No. 1, he spent six months in Italy 
under the American Red Cross dealing 
with public-health matters. He has been 
active in the Children’s Aid Society, the 
Association for the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, and other philanthropies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stone will spend Sep- 
tember in Maine and will be at home 
October 1, at 12 Emmonsdale Road, 
West Roxbury. 


GARDELLA-SHINN 


On Saturday, August 1, in Arlington, 
Mass, Eléna, daughter of the late Ed- 
ward L. Shinn and Mrs. Shinn, was 
married to Joseph Warren Gardella. 

Miss Shinn attended Northfield Sem- 
inary, Mount Holyoke College and the 
Katharine Gibbs Secretarial School. Mr. 
Gardella prepared for Harvard College 
at Worcester Academy. He is now in 
his second year at Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal School. 

After September 1, Mr. and Mrs. Gar- 
della will make their home in Baltimore, 
Md., where Mr. Gardella will continue 
his studies at Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. 


THE UNION OF MEADVILLE 
AND LOMBARD 


In his report to the boards of trustees 
of Lombard College and the Meadville 
Theological School, Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
president of the theological school main- 
tained by the two institutions under a 
working arrangement with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, made the following 
statement regarding service of the school 
to the Universalist denomination: 

Although the Meadville Theological 
School and Lombard College have thus 
far attracted only one Universalist stu- 
dent, the institution has been able to 
serve with some effectiveness the needs 
of the body in the neighborhood of Chi- 
cago. For several years a student min- 
ister has taken care, to the satisfaction 
of the people, of the church in Hoopeston, 
Ill. Field workers have been assigned to 
St. Paul’s Church near by. Guy Meyer, 
a married student whose work is not 
quite complete, has assumed the pastor- 
ate of the Universalist church in Stock- 
ton, Ill. He plans to finish his residence 
requirements during the succeeding sum- 
mer quarters. Another student who left 
the school, because of sickness, with two 
quarters to go, has been called to a 
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Universalist church in New York, and 
it is hoped that he will finish by attend- 
ing the school for two summer quarters.. 
Negotiations are now being carried on 
with the Universalist churches in Muk- 
wonago and Stoughton, Wis., by which 
a student whose work will be finished 
in September may be called as minister. 


FOR OUR NEXT ISSUE 


In our next issue, in ample time for 
Religious Education Week, we will pub- 
lish three important articles dealing with 
religious education: “A Service of In- 
stallation for All Church Leaders,” by 
Emerson S. Schwenk, “Workers’ Con- 
ferences,” by Nellie E. Friend, and “Pres- 
ent-day Neglect of Lay Leadership,” by 
Harrison S. Elliott. 


NATIONAL CHURCH MUSIC 


Carl S. Lausch, chairman of the music 
committee of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, has announced the 
appointment by the board of manage- 
ment of Miss Mary E. La France as 
minister of music in succession to Miss 
Jessie Masters. Miss La France is a 
graduate of the Westminster Choir Col- 
lege, Princeton, N. J., and began work 
August 1. 


WHO’S WHO 


Soputa L. Faus is editor of church- 
school publications of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and an instructor at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Joun M. Rarcuirr is attached to the 
Department of Education at Tufts Col- 
lege, and is superintendent of churches 
for Massachusetts. 


Marcurritte Harmon Bro is an au- 
thor and lecturer. Her husband, Dr. 
Albin C. Bro, is president of Frances 
Shimer Junior College, Mt. Carroll, Il. 


Susan M. AnprREws is executive direc- 
tor of the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation of the Universalist Church. 


Epna M. Baxter is associate professor 
of education at Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. 


Epona P. Bruner is general field worker 
of the Universalist Church. 


Brutau §. Cone is a_ public-school 
teacher in Boston and an active worker 
in the Universalist Church. 


Ruru O. Putuman was formerly sec- 
retary of the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church. 


Ina M. Fousom is executive director 
of the Association of the Universalist 
Women of the Universalist Church. 


The sagacious reader who is capable 
of reading between these lines what does 
not stand written in them, but is never- 
theless implied, will be able to form some 
conception. GorTHE 
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This Number of the Leader 


ITH the invaluable help of Miss Susan M. An- 

drews, the chief executive of our General Sunday 
School Association, we have succeeded in putting out 
a number of Tue Leaver devoted to religious educa- 
tion that will be kept on file and used as a basis for 
discussion for many months to come. 

We have enlisted the service of important leaders 
both in our fellowship and outside. 

Dr. Ratcliff reviews the stupendous volume recently 
published by the American Youth Commission, which 
was headed by a Universalist layman, Owen D. Young, 
and makes us see how vital is the connection between 
the findings of this Commission and any religious edu- 
cation that will be relevant to our age. 

Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, who is connected both with 
Union Seminary, Presbyterian, and the American 
Unitarian Association, shows clearly the devastating 
effect of some religious beliefs and the enriching power 
of others. Universalists will get a new sense of the 
responsibility resting upon them to use their own noble 
statements effectively. 

Mrs. Margueritte Harmon Bro, who has addressed 
sessions of our General Convention, writes a moving 
and inspiring article on the seat of authority in religious 
education. 

Miss Edna M. Baxter, who holds a chair in Hart- 
ford Seminary, again attacks the hideous menace of 
race and religious prejudice and tells us what church 
schools can do to combat it. 

Miss Edna P. Bruner, who is field worker for the 
the small school as the large, gives exceedingly prac- 
tical suggestions about securing the backing and help 
of parents. 

Miss Edna P. Bruner, who is field worker for the 
Universalist Church of America and who knows our 
churches and people intimately, discusses church 
membership. 

Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive head of the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women, tells of new plans to 
recognize important work for the church. 

Miss Beulah S. Cone, a teacher of Boston, who 
helped run a daily vacation school at Suffolk, Virginia, 
reports on her illuminating experience. 

And Miss Andrews, at the special request of the 
editor, deals with the vital question of increasing 
attendance at church and church school, and asks the 
pertinent question whether we have something to give 
to people who come. 


We no longer think of religious education as some- 
thing only for children. The up-to-date church is busy 
with plans for adult education. Some of the most 
cheering advances in religious education have been 
along these lines. 

With all the advance made in religious education, 
the fact remains that we are only on the threshold of 
what in the next century probably will be the greatest 
work of the Christian church. This number of THe 
Leaver is designed to help us get ready. 


JUDGMENTS IN WARTIME 


people harshly, but especially should we exercise 
care in wartime. Things are not normal, and people 
are not normal. Rumors that circulate with speed in 
peacetime, circulate with double speed in wartime. The 
mob spirit can be aroused easier. Passion runs higher. 
If three enemy agents are sought by the F. B. I., ten 
thousand clues may be sent in. It is a good thing to 
be vigilant. It is a bad thing to be suspicious. Espe- 
cially is it a bad thing to be suspicious of whole sec- 
tions of our population. The Germanic element in 
our population is a valuable one—few elements are 
more valuable. Germans here are solid, able, useful 
people, and we need them. Not all Germans, or even 
a considerable percentage of them, are in the disloyal 
Bund. When we judge Germans in the United States, 
we should think about Carl Schurz, the Villards, Walter 
Damrosch, Senator Wagner, and a host of others like 
them, and not simply about the German agents who 
are at large. 

It seemed wise to clear the Japanese out of the 
coastal areas along the Pacific. We think it better 
not to be critical of the military authorities when we 
are in a situation like that of today. But instead of 
saying, “All the Japanese are treacherous,” we had 
better examine the record and find out what a con- 
tribution the majority of these Japanese have made 
here. The children of one family, pictured in one of 
the religious weeklies, have made a record in medicine, 
in teaching, in laboratory research of which any of 
our white families would be proud. 

An Austrian doctor who left Vienna because he 
loathed all that Hitler stands for, had a hard time 
when he first came, because people were disposed to 


Precis: we should be careful not to judge other 
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think that every alien was an enemy alien. The fact 
is that he is not only a fine doctor, a great asset to our 
country at this juncture, but a noble Christian man. 

The fate of thousands of refugees is a hard one. 
We ought not to make it harder by indiscriminate 
condemnation. 


WHO SENT THIS LEADER TO ME? 


OR thousands who do not receive THe CHRISTIAN 

Leaver regularly we here and now answer the 
question, Who sent this Lraper to me? 

The answer is, “Your state convention sent it to 
you. Your state convention ,is of the opinion that 
nothing more important could happen in the Univer- 
salist Church this next year than to have the work of 
religious education strengthened and improved. As 
it believes that this issue of Toe Leaver will help 
mightily, your state convention is sending a copy to 
all active church-school workers.” 

The conventions which are doing this important 
piece of work are the conventions of New Hampshire, 
New York, Maine, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

Many people have helped Tur Curist1an Leaver 
do its part. The General Sunday School Association, 
led by Miss Andrews and Miss Winchester, has put its 
experience and its knowledge of people at the service 
of the editor and done much of the work of corre- 
spondence. Dr. Lalone has been an adviser extraordi- 
nary. Many others have helped. We are proud of the 
result. We hope that all who receive this issue of our 
paper will read it with unusual attention and care. 


SERVICE BEHIND THE LINES 


ECENTLY we went before the draft board in 

Schoharie County, New York, in connection with 
the application of a farmer to postpone the calling of 
his son for military duty. 

We were struck by the pains taken by the three 
citizens on this board to keep the farms of the county 
manned and running, and also to furnish the govern- 
ment with every man possible for the “forces.” 

We realized better what it means to the members 
of such boards to give their time and strength for 
public service and to carry on their regular pursuits 
at the same time. Work on a draft board pulls heavily 
on one’s physical strength, one’s sympathies and one’s 
judgment. The cases are not simple, and most of them 
are most appealing. 

As chairman of the draft board which we saw in 
operation there was a man who was badly hurt in 
World War I and who has been something of a casualty 
since. Now he has to serve behind the lines. We are 
inclined to think that in many cases it is easier for the 
man who goes to the front than it is for those who 
stay behind. 

In any event, in the midst of the well-deserved 
tributes that we pay-to those in the armed forces and 
in the factories, let us think of the hard, grueling 
service that men and women are giving on all these 
various boards. 
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A HIGH-MINDED LAYMAN 


HERE was genuine sorrow when Leon O. Tebbetts 

died. His associates on the national board of our 
church liked him and trusted him fully. They knew 
that in him they had an associate of fine ability and 
high ideals. They realized also that he was a steady, 
dependable, trustworthy character. Mr. Hawkes at 
the funeral said that during the months of Mr. Teb- 
betts’ illness he had had many talks with him and had 
been impressed not only with his humanitarianism and 
his idealism, or with the depth of practical wisdom and 
insight, but with the balance he maintained between 
the two. 

People of all churches, including many Catholics. 
crowded the church at the funeral. 

His going is a loss both to state and church. 


ONE OF THE GOOD THINGS TO REPORT 


T seems that a hard-working woman who brought 

up her children by doing day labor became sick 
last winter. She was alone in the house with a helpless 
husband but managed to drag herself around to do 
the essential things. 

An old friend and former employer called up one 
day and discovered conditions. This old friend has a 
daughter in her family of children still in high school 
who goes out to care for young children at so much 
per hour. She was sent immediately. to the sick 
woman several miles away, and stayed with her until 
the woman was better. When this young nurse was 
leaving she found alongside her hat a sum of money 
equal to what she would have received for caring for 
children the same number of hours. 

The girl said nothing, took the money, thanked 
her patient and went away. In two days she was back 
with oranges, pineapple juice and other things that the 
sick woman needed. She had spent all that she had 
received for the benefit of a woman whom she honored 
and loved. 

Somewhere along the line that young girl had 
something put into her curriculum that was not in the 
textbooks. Is it true then that the home is a great 
educational institution? Are father and mother the 
most influential teachers? We can’t see how anyone 
can doubt it, but we do see how many forget it. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK 


VROM Sunday, September 27, to Sunday, October 4, 
inclusive, churches of most denominations will 
emphasize the importance of religious education, both 
for children and for adults. Concrete programs for the 
two Sundays and for the days between have been sent 
to all church schools by our General Sunday School 
Association and have been outlined by Margaret 
Winchester in our issue of August 15. To help with 
the celebration and to guide the work of the year we 
have prepared this special number of Tur Curistran 
Leaver. We urge our people who are not working in 
church schools to read it. It may open their eyes to 
the significance of what many farsighted people call 
“The most important work in the world.” 
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DR. TITTLE ON THE LORD’S PRAYER* 
R. ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE is about as 


good a writer as he is a preacher, and therefore 
his printed words have value. Thousands of sermons 
have been preached on the Lord’s Prayer, and many 
have been published, but most of them have been 
forgotten. These sermons of Dr. Tittle are ephemeral 
too. They are full of the time element. A good his- 
torian a thousand years hence could place them where 
they belonged without any date to help him. The 
war, the class struggle, the pace of our living reflected 
in them, all help date them. But they are up to date. 
And they are brave, intelligent utterances. And they 
do throw light upon the greatest prayer of all time. 
“God does not will the tragic plight of underpaid 
and underfed sharecroppers. He does not will eco- 
nomic disasters in which many lose all their savings 
and millions are left unemployed. He does not will 
the losses, horrors, degradation of war. Such evils are 
not the result of God’s activity in history. They come 
because men peasistently refuse to do the will of God.” 
That is the philosophy and theology of Tittle. But 
his God is no passive ruler. He quotes the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who said ten years ago: 


While we deliberate, he [God] reigns. 

When we decide wisely, he reigns. 

When we decide foolishly, he reigns. 

When we serve him humbly, loyally, he reigns. 

When we serve him self-assertively, he reigns. 

When we rebel and seek to withhold our service, he 


reigns. 


Dr. Tittle is a powerful figure in the church at 
large—a true liberal and a noble man. One must not 
think that these sermons on the Lord’s Prayer are 
discussions of war or sharecroppers. They are clear, 
noble religious utterances and worth owning, reading 
and rereading. 


*The Lord’s Prayer. By Ernest Fremont Tittle. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. $1.00. 


OUR FRIEND THE JANITOR 


ee E fell out of the third-floor window,” said 

the old colored man excitedly. “It was four 
stories high in the back and the yard was paved. He 
didn’t live at all.” 

In this way we learned what had happened to our 
janitor friend who took care of the Odd Fellows’ build- 
ing at Number 170 and who lived with his wife on the 
third floor. He never had been in our office and we 
never had been in his apartment. But when he saw 
us going down the street he was apt to say to his wife, 
“There goes my friend.” 

Our contacts were at 5 or 6 a. m., when he stopped 
to lean on snow shovel or broom handle, and we were 
out for a breath of morning air. 

He was a solid-built white man, sixty-nine years 
old, with the friendliest smile on the block. Every- 
body liked him. The Odd Fellows trusted him and 
we ourselves got many a pithy comment from him 
on all sorts of subjects. 

The snow never had to be tramped down in front 
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of his place, for he shoveled the walk before many were 
about. Nor did newspapers, cigarette butts or trash 
of any kind stay long on his lawn in the summer. 

He was washing his back windows when something 
happened. No one knows what. Perhaps he reached 
and missed. Perhaps something started to fall and 
he grabbed for it. Whatever it was, in an instant it 
was over and the sun did not come up again for his 
wife. ; ° 

But though that friendly smile has vanished and 
that soft gentle voice is no longer heard, the white 
janitor and caretaker for Massachusetts Odd Fellows 
remains a beautiful and enriching memory. 


TO TRAVEL OVER LAND AND SEA 


R. LALONE, assisted by Rev. Douglas Frazier, 

has just brought out a sixteen-page book of 
prayers for Universalist chaplains to use in their work 
with service men. 

Besides the latest statement of Universalist belief 
and the Lord’s Prayer, there are prayers by James 
Martineau, Albert Edward Day, Leslie D. Weather- 
head, Harold Benner Kerschner, Dr. Cummins, Dr. 
Ratcliff, Dr. Etz, Dr. Lalone, and others. The first 
selection is by Walter Rauschenbusch, and from the 
Beacon Press there is a prayer for sufferers. 

It is a useful little book, easily slipped into an 
envelope with a letter. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Slowly out of the fog which always has surrounded 
Gandhi, there is emerging the figure of the politician, 
which always has been partly hidden by loin cloth, 


spinning wheel and dramatic ascetic practices. If only 


he were a more intelligent political leader! 


“A man who loves his garden and is loved by his 
dogs is a man to be loved and trusted.” So wrote 
Clifford Morehouse in an article on the new Arch- 
bishop of York, published in the Living Church. 


A good definition of humanism in the modern 
theological sense comes from England. Dr. James 
Reid writes, “Humanism is the viewpoint of those 
who claim that all that is human is essential to the 
fullest life and that nothing else is essential.” 


The Christian Advocate tells the Methodist 
Church in no uncertain terms that it is the duty of 
churches, conferences and bishops to see to it that 
men going out to serve the country as chaplains are 
given as good positions when they return as they 
gave up. 


The Inquirer, “organ of Unitarian Christianity,” 
London, is the oldest nonconformist journal in Great 
Britain. It celebrated its centenary July 11. In spirit 
it could effectively serve the Universalist churches of 
America. 
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When Is a Child’s Religion 


Emotionally Healthy ?° 


Sophia L. Fahs 


“And let us not assume, without a study of the facts, that the religious beliefs 
which children are taught have a dynamic power to transform their characters.” 


OR all types of children, emotional health is condi- 

tioned on four fundamental achievements: having 
the experience of security in love, the sense of personal 
achievement and worth, the assurance of social accept- 
ance among one’s peers and the actual participation 
with them in worth-while activities. 

If these four 
primary needs 
are not met, the 
child inevitably 
must travel the 
road toward the 
destruction of 
his character. 
He is made 
tense by his 
struggle for af- 
fection. He is 
embittered by 
jealousy toward 
those who are 
more successful. 
He is weakened 
by the loneli- 
ness of isolation 
and the fear of 
defeat. The 
sense of being 
disliked in an 
unfriendly 
world arouses 
his hate and confuses him with humiliating feelings of 
guilt. All these emotionally poisonous products are 
due to the lack of proper emotional sustenance, rather 
than, as the church used to say, to the child’s original 
evil nature. 

This general conclusion of modern students of 
psychology is of importance to our discussion because 
it has been the primary function of religion through the 
ages to meet just these four fundamental emotional 
needs in human life: the need for security, the need for 
the feeling of personal worth, the need for mutual 
respect, and the need for satisfying social participation 
in the group. That “underneath are the everlasting 
arms” is an ancient religious belief. Men of God have 
always been men of power, able to achieve great things, 
filled with courage. Respect for personality is regarded 
as central in Christianity, and the brotherhood of man 
has long been linked with the universal fatherhood of 


Photo by John Scotford 


*Published with the co-operation and through the courtesy 
of the Child Research Clinic. 


The moth makes ready to fly. 


God. In short, mental hygiene and high religion, what- 
ever may be the differences in the means they employ, 
share a common aim, that is, the emotional enrichment 


- of the personality. 


Now religious leaders—ministers and church-school 
teachers—sometimes in a rather cocksure and almost 
pharisai- 
cal manner — 
have asserted 
that religious 
teachers have a 
very important 
plus to  con- 
tribute to chil- 
dren’s character 
develop- 
ment which the 
psycholo- 
gists cannot 
make. They 
have preached 
the doctrine 
that if only all 
the children in 
the public 
schools could be 
instructed in the 
Bible and given 
a belief in God, 
then the bane- 
ful tendency in 
our modern life to leave God out of the picture would 
be checked, and the dynamic motive for a good life 
would be once more restored. 

Now, I share this conviction that religious institu- 
tions should contribute a plus to what secular agencies 
can do, but must at the same time remind you of the 
fact that even Christian doctrines may sometimes be 
a liability to a child’s emotional health rather than an 
asset. Sometimes our religious teachings contribute a 
minus. And we shall never know which we are giving 
the child, a plus or a minus until we begin to study our 
religious teachings from the point of view of their effect 
on the child’s emotional health. And yet, alas, there 
are all too many ministers and teachers who have not 
yet learned to diagnose a child’s emotional health- 
condition; in short, who cannot even do as much as the 
psychologists can do for the child. We cannot build 
wisely on another’s foundation unless we know the 
nature of what has already been laid. We need also 
to examine our beliefs from the point of view of mental 
hygiene. What kinds of beliefs reinforce these four 
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great fundamentals for emotional health and what 
beliefs are likely to destroy them? It is important for 
us to know. This article can merely suggest questions 
that need to be studied. 

At the risk of being charged with dogmatism, I shall 
name two kinds of belief which my experience has led 
me to regard as destructive or, at least, as weakening 
to a child’s emotional development. 

1. Belief in a God whose attitudes towards man- 
kind are similar to those which today we regard as 
harmful when manifested by a parent towards his chil- 
dren. I refer to a belief in a God who becomes angry 
and punishes as does an inconsistent and maladjusted 
parent; one who has his “chosen ones” to whom he 
grants special privileges; one who withholds his love 
from those who do not please him and grants his love 
only to the good; one who punishes and rewards in a 
vaguely distant future with promises and threats far 
beyond the significance of the particular deed; one to 
whom the primary relationship to men is one of obedi- 
ence rather than one of fellowship. 

2. I should also regard as destructive a belief in 
a God who entirely disregards the worth of personality, 
or a God whose universe is chaotic and lacking in mean- 
ing or essential unity. 

On the other hand there are religious beliefs which 
seem to make the heart strong, to enhance courage and 
originality and to lead to a widening of sympathy and 
understanding. Some of these beliefs, as I see them, 
are the following: 

1. Belief in a God whose attitude toward humanity 
is reliable and stable and understanding, regardless of 
whether we as individuals are good or bad. 

2. Belief in a God who is universal in his relation- 
ships. If symbolized as a father or mother, let him be 
regarded as the father or mother of all mankind, and 
not the special possession of a particular group. 

3. Belief in a God of whom we are a part (in some 
such way as a single cell is a part of an entire body), 
rather than a belief in a God who is a part of us; for 
a God within who is only the good part of us, neces- 
sarily implies another god who is the bad part of us. 
Such a belief seems to increase the conflict between the 
higher and lower tendencies within, rather than to en- 
courage the integration of the personality. 

4. Belief in the God-given limitations to life in the 
form of laws and principles which must be accepted, 
yet which should also be seen as the undergirding 
“everlasting arms” that support us and help us to 
achieve a richer life than we could attain in a universe 
uncontrolled and chaotic. In short, a belief in the 
essential and potential goodness of life. 

5. Belief that when we sense what seems to be the 
ever-elusive mystery of our existence, we are somehow 
coming close to God. 

Having made these statements so categorically and 
briefly, I realize that every single one of them may be 
a vulnerable point inviting attack. My desire here, 
however, is not to fight for the truth or the falsity of 
any of these statements. It is merely to suggest, in 
this brief manner, the need for the further untrammeled 
study of religious beliefs from the point of view of 
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mental hygiene, in order that we may work out intelli- 
gent ways of dealing with the human values that are 
at stake. If our generation is to create its God after 
its own image, as the anthropologists tell us each gen- 
eration and race has always done, then surely we 
should realize that we are in the process of creating a 
God whose nature not only harmonizes with the find- 
ings of the physical scientists, but also with the findings 
of the science of mental hygiene. 

And let us not assume, without a study of the 
facts, that the religious beliefs which children are 
taught have a dynamic power to transform their char- 
acters. When passed on secondhand by parents who 
in their turn have received these same beliefs second- 
hand from their parents, beliefs probably do not influ- 
ence children’s emotional patterns as much as we ex- 
pect—except where the beliefs satisfy real emotional 
hungers. It is probably true that mere beliefs seldom 
actually transform character. Out of the teachings 
given him, apparently each child gathers for his own 
real sustenance largely those elements in his instruction 
which satisfy his emotional appetite, and leaves un- 
touched, if he can, what he does not want. Dr. Georges 
Berguer has well said, “Man becomes religious not 
because of a certain moment in his development when 
he has encountered a certain group of dogmatic ideas, 
doctrines, or formulas which he has been pleased to 
adopt, but first and foremost because his desires, needs 
and feelings—one whole side of his psychic life—impel 
him in the direction he adopts.” 

The mentally alert child who is also straightfor- 
ward, happy and free in his relationships, can often 
relegate ill-fitting beliefs into the limbo of forgetful- 
ness; or he can keep them partitioned off from his real 
world in a part of his life that is recognized as formal 
and ritualistic and kept because his environment ex- 
pects it to be retained. But for the emotionally inade- 
quate child who cannot establish an independent men- 
tal security the problem is increased. A child already 
burdened with a sense of inferiority may have his own 
feelings of inadequacy accented, if great humility and 
a conviction of sin before a mighty and holy God are 
presented as praiseworthy. Or a child grasping after 
love as a personal exclusive possession may easily fall 
into the habit of praying for special favors from a 
loving heavenly father. Or a child may be clinging to 
masturbation or enuresis as an unconscious compensa- 
tion for his own real lack of achievement, and a well- 
meaning parent who may encourage him to pray for 
strength to overcome his sin is likely merely to add to 
the child’s confusion. Being unable to give up his 
habit, his inner conflict and sense of shame will gather 
momentum. In short, beliefs which in most cases may 
prove harmless or perhaps even constructive, will in 
other cases be used by the maladjusted child to feed 
his own antisocial desires. Beliefs may not have the 
dynamic power to transform character which many 
ministers proclaim, but character has a tremendous 
dynamic power to lay hold upon those beliefs that will 
confirm its established patterns. 

There is another element in religion which seems 
to me to be even more important than the beliefs or 
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philosophies which we can put into words. And this 
is to be found in the personal experiences through 
which one’s emotional (and also somewhat intellec- 
tual) relations to the universe are developed. No vital 
or dynamic religion can be achieved except through 
one’s own “original approach to the universe.” 
Whether or not one’s religion becomes emotionally 
healthful depends upon the richness and the character 
of these direct experiences. During the years of my 
work in the field of religious education, this element 
in religion has seemed to grow in importance and a 
real revolution in my ways of dealing with children 
has resulted. 

In traditional practice in our church schools, the 
first steps taken with little children have been to 
instruct them in the rituals of prayer and to impart 
ideas regarding the nature of God and his attitudes 
toward his children, and to set forth ideals of conduct 
pleasing in God’s sight. We have told children the 
words to say before they have had enough experience 
to understand their meanings, thinking there was habit 
value in the mere repetition of words. We have held 
up before them mature standards beyond the possi- 
bility of attainment. We have started out with the 
assumption that a little child must necessarily obtain 
his religion secondhand because he has not yet reached 
the age when he is capable of thinking for himself on 
so difficult and large a subject. 

All these methods seem to me now to represent a 
lack of respect for the child. They are contrary to our 
findings regarding a child’s ability to learn from his 
present concrete experiences. Furthermore, they repre- 
sent a misinterpretation of the inner nature of any 
vital religion. As a result of the haste with which 
theological ideas are handed out to children, their own 
opportunities for spiritual experiences are reduced, 
because they are thus confined to a given stereotype. 

In order to find a more creative method than this 
traditional procedure, we have studied the everyday 
experiences of three-, four- and five-year-old children 
in order to discern, if we could, which of those expe- 
riences naturally yield even the tiniest bit of a begin- 
ning of what we have called a spiritual or mystic expe- 
rience. As a result, we have become conscious of 
unexpected possibilities. 

We have found that little children have the same 
elemental experiences that have, in the history of man- 
kind’s religious development, long stirred mystical 
feelings. There are such experiences, for example, as 
those with living things in contrast to nonliving things, 
kittens and babies in contrast to dolls and Teddy bears; 
experiences with the birth and growth of plants and 
animals and human babies. 

“Let’s sit down here on this rock,” said Jane to her 
aunt. “Now I’m going to be talking, but you won’t 
hear anything I say.” Jane was sensing a bit of the 
mystery of thought. 

“Where is the me?” asked seven-year-old Ruth one 
afternoon. 

“You’re always talking about my hand and my 
head and my feet. But where’s the me?” Ruth was 
sensing the wonder of her secret self. 
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Then there is what we might call the spiritual 
magic in a dream that can carry us to the ends of the 
earth or to the stars and at the same time leave us in 
our beds. There’s mystery in the chicken’s hatching, 
in the instinct of the babe to suck—unconscious 
memories of things learned—our link with the life cur- 
rent of the ages. There’s mystery in the child’s power 
to create a new tooth. And there’s the eternal mystery 
of death. 

In addition, there are the great forces of nature— 
the rain, the snow and the frost; the air we breathe 
that we can neither grasp nor see, yet whose blessing 
we receive second by second as from a boundless 
reservoir; the water we drink, older than the oldest 
mountains, yet so pure and fresh we depend upon it 
daily to wash us clean—water having the strength of 
ten thousand giants yet gentler than a little babe. 
There’s the little pool by the roadside reflecting the 
clouds floating miles above in the sky. There’s the 
warmth of the sunbeam touching us with healing 
grace—millions of light years away, yet so near as to 
be able to enter within our very beings. 

To guide children unobtrusively into such expe- 
riences is a thrilling function to perform. It calls for 
several qualifications, however, which most of us must 
needs cultivate. 

1. We need to cultivate the attitude of looking for 
the mystery in the now—anywhere. As William Blake 
said, we may find “the eternal in a grain of dust.” 
Walt Whitman put it this way: 


There is no object so soft but it makes a hub for 
the wheeled universe, And I say to any man or woman, 
Let your soul stand cool and composed before a million 
universes. 


Guiding young children into such experiences, how- 
ever, does not mean necessarily using theological terms 
with them, or even mentioning the name of God. 
For the early years, and perhaps for all life, it is 
enough to have the experiences with this elation or the 
feeling of peace in the presence of the great Mystery 
of which we are a part, and to find it good. Our 
answers to children’s questions when they press on 
toward the ultimates should not be made in matter-of- 
fact phrases. We should share our own feelings of 
being near to mystery and leave the child wondering 
more deeply than in the beginning. “Daddy,” asked 
Judy, “who makes the big sky so pretty?” And her 
father might have answered, “God made the sky so 
pretty, my child,” and Judy’s thoughts might have 
wandered away from the sky to puzzle over how God 
could have done so great a thing and what he looked 
like. Instead the father answered after this fashion. 
“Tf I could answer that question, Judy, I could answer 
every question you would ever ask.” 

“But, Daddy,” said Judy, “can’t you answer every 
question I can ask?” 

“No,” said Judy’s father, “I cannot answer this 
question you have just asked. There are many ques- 
tions I cannot answer.” Judy climbed back in her 
father’s lap. 

(Continued on page 542) 
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“Certainly there can be no kingdom of heaven on earth until the changes in the 
economic, educational, leisure-time, family, health, and personal phases of the 
life of youth recommended in this report are brought about.” 


N 1935, the American Council of Education ap- 

pointed the American Youth Commission. Those 
who accepted membership on the Commission repre- 
sented outstanding leadership in many phases of 
American life. Among those serving on the Commis- 
sion were the Honorable Newton D. Baker, who was 
chairman until his death in 1937, Clarence A. Dykstra, 
Miriam Van Waters, John W. Studebaker, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, Mordecai W. Johnson, Henry C. Tay- 
lor, George F. Zook, and Floyd W. Reeves. Owen D. 
Young, who had served as vice-chairman, became 
chairman in 1940. 

All who have been interested in youth have fol- 
lowed the work of the Commission and have been 
greatly stimulated by the excellent reports and publi- 
cations which have appeared during the last few 
years. In 1938, the findings of the Maryland survey 
of 13,500 young people of all types were published 
under the title Youth Tell Their Story. The method 
of investigation and the data of this study gained a 
wide and favorable hearing for the Commission’s later 
reports among both lay and professional leaders. More 
than. twenty-five separate reports have been prepared 
by selected investigators covering many fields of youth 
interest. Dealing with economic adjustment important 
publications have included Matching Youth and Jobs, 
Youth Work Programs, and Barriers to Youth Em- 
ployment. In the field of secondary education the 
following have appeared: What the High Schools 
Ought to Teach, Secondary Education for Youth in 
Modern America, and Equal Educational Opportunity 
for Youth. Investigations among rural youth have re- 
sulted im Guideposts for Rural Youth and Rural 
Youth. A special staff studied Negro youth in dif- 
ferent sections of the country and made seven separate 
reports, including Negro Youth at the Crossroads, 
Children of Bondage, Thus Be Their Destiny, and the 
final volume presenting the chief findings of the in- 
vestigation under the title Color, Class and Personality. 

The general report of the American Youth Com- 
mission appears in a large volume with the title Youth 
and the Future. In this book the Commission formu- 
lates its recommendations regarding youth. The pub- 
lication brings together the wealth of material col- 
lected in all the investigations and arranges it in a 
comprehensive treatment. This was no easy task. 
The difficulties faced by the Commission and the spirit 
in which the work was carried on is stated by Mr. 
Young, the chairman: 

“The recommendations of the Commission have 
not been the easy product of a group of like-minded 
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people. On the contrary, in the earlier meetings of 
the Commission, the possibility of unanimous agree- 
ment on important recommendations at times seemed 
remote. We continued our effort, however, because 
of the firm conviction that unless representative Amer- 
icans can reach agreement on problems such as those 
we faced, the future course of this country may be 
perilous indeed. Now that the war is actually upon 
us, many of the recommendations of this report are 
even more timely and urgent than before, while others 
which look to the postwar future do not lose impor- 
tance as we gain a better conception of the magni- 
tude of the eventual postwar adjustments.” 

What are the problems of youth which one would 
expect a national commission to tackle? First of all, 
unemployment. This was to be assumed, as the Com- 
mission was appointed in 1935 when four million of 
the country’s twenty-one million youth were out of 
work. But will this problem become acute again? 
The Commission thinks so. “Over the longer future,” 
the report emphasizes, “it seems probable that after 
the war the trends which have resulted in youth unem- 
ployment in the past will again assert themselves.” 

In analyzing the results of unemployment much 
space is given to the important factors which involve 
the personality of youth themselves. Greater than the 
economic waste involved is the human waste. “The 
least that can happen to a young person who is unem- 
ployed for a long period after leaving school is a post- 
ponement of growth and a failure to achieve a well- 
adjusted maturity of personality. In every case, post- 
ponement is at the peril of a distortion of individual 
development which may leave a twisted personality for 
life. In some cases there is danger that hope, courage, 
and ability may disintegrate so completely under the 
stress of long-continued unemployment that a restora- 
tion at a later date will be very difficult, if possible at 
all.” 

In what directions must social responsibility move 
as it grapples with the unemployment of youth? Mainly 
three: providing better schooling, more adequate ex- 
pansion of normal employment by better management, 
and provision of public work programs until schooling 
and economic adjustment can provide a complete solu- 
tion for the employment of youth. In the opinion of 
the Commission the solution of the problem of full 
employment “can and will be solved under democratic 
government and without giving up the liberties we 
prize.” The question of a changed social order being 
demanded is considered, but the Commission leans in 
the direction of requisite reforms being brought about 
in the present social structure. “This Commission is 
convinced that if we come to the end of freedom and 
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of private enterprise in this country, we shall arrive 
there by default, and because we have failed to make 
timely use of the knowledge we already have of how 
to improve the operation of our present system.” 

As to other problems, the volume presents many 
specific recommendations. Significant among them are 
the suggestions that instruction in reading should 
receive an important place in the high-school cur- 
riculum; that work as a factor in general education 
should become a chief concern; that high schools enter 
the field of teaching life values and social ethics; that 
equalized educational opportunity be provided for 
children of minority races; that federal aid be given 
to bring education to a better level in states which are 
in an unfavorable economic situation; that the many 
aspects of vocational guidance—adequate courses, 
counseling, placement, adjustment on the job, and 
rehabilitation—be greatly strengthened and _ revital- 
ized; that the use of federal parks and lands be pro- 
moted for leisure-time activities by providing adequate 
leadership and facilities; that preparation for marriage 
and home life become a major concern in youth educa- 
tion (incidentally, the Commission is very cautious in 
its comments on sex education); that medical service 
be provided for families in low-income groups by 
physicians whose salaries are paid from public funds; 
and that adults be helped to discover that any effec- 
tive, intelligent, long-range planning and action must 
be largely the responsibility of youth themselves. 

For many leaders in churches the concluding section 
of the book, “The Meaning for Life,’ written by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, will be of greatest value. Mrs. 
Fisher sees hope for the future in the capacity for fore- 
thought which can be developed in the midst of dis- 
aster. She feels that careful analysis of survival factors 
calls for a lessening of emphasis on the material and 
placing of greater stress on creative qualities. “For if 
the long-recorded experience of our race proves any- 
thing, it proves that living may become intolerable to 
complex human beings if it is wholly centered on mate- 
rial security, even when comfort is added to safety.” 
The conditions of work in an industrial age are lacking 
in opportunities to develop creative qualities and pro- 
vide enduring satisfactions. The compensating factor, 
however, is the small amount of time required for earn- 
ing a living. This situation places a great premium 
on the use which is to be made of leisure time. “The 
art of creatively and resourcefully making the best use 
of what we have is thus concentrated in our times on 
using for the best—in every sense of the word ‘best’— 
the new free time in our daily lives.” 


Modern leaders are charged with ignoring the prob- 
lem of developing the use of free time into the needed 
types of personality growth. There are four explana- 
tions of this neglect. First, fear that emphasis on 
creativity as the real source of life will cause further 
withdrawal of commodities from the needy. Second, 
ignorance of those changed conditions which have 
come with industry. Third, retaining old conceptions 
such as “home” and “family” but failing to give them 
new meanings. Fourth, the complexity of this type of 
human problem which encourages postponement of 
effort. 
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The situation is made worse by the increasing habit 
of purchasing satisfactions. “Superfluous buying and 
owning of objects, seeking amusements, and being 
served by people paid to do it occupy so much of the 
newly freed time in modern lives that people are fooled 
into believing, against demonstrable evidence, that they 
have no leisure. So much icing and butter is available 
to those with even a little cash that, except for vague 
persistent uneasiness and discontent, they do not per- 
ceive that they no longer have their fair share of 
bread.” ; 

So involved have youth become in the practice of 
considering nothing satisfying or worth while that does 
not pass through the medium of money that the capac- 
ity to enjoy creative activity has been paralyzed. 
Witness the behavior of youth during the depression. 
“They acted as though, if they had not money to buy, 
there was nothing left for them to do but drift. All over 
the country hundreds of boys deserted the innumer- 
able active games that cost nothing to play and idled 
down to the town poolroom to watch people play a 
game which cost money. Girls whose grandmothers 
had rejoiced in needlework, in preparing food, in read- 
ing, in collective sociable enterprises, sat in sorrowful 
solitude watching people who had money pass by in 
their automobiles.” 

The fact that this was a social attitude presents a 
danger signal for the present and the future. “Here 
is a warning to us not to limit ‘the group’ in which 
membership is desirable solely to those doing work for 
money.” Some way must be found to keep creative 
capacities alive. Just leisure to do creative things is 
not enough. History proves this. “In almost every 
case the leisured classes of the past have turned away 
from vigorous, coherent use of their best faculties and 
have lapsed into intellectual stagnation or become 
absorbed in the tinkling, brittle trivialities that com- 
prise what is commonly designated as fashionable life. 
Not they personally, but the hard-working people in 
their pay, have become accomplished musicians, gar- 
deners, cooks, authors, craftsmen, artists.” Yet, Mrs. 
Fisher is hopeful for the future. The basis for this 
hope, which she describes as a “new, thin, dangerously 
unsustaining element” is free choice. “The choice set 
before more ordinary men and women than ever before 
is between the flabby, passive, easy, effortless use of 
free time which makes of any human life a tale told 
by an idiot, signifying nothing, and the opposite use of 
time in coherent, persistent effort to handle creatively 
the raw materials available to us in human existence. 
Are there innate qualities in human nature which if 
developed might become the power needed to make the 
right choice?” Her answer is not an argument based on 
evidence but a bold declaration of faith—her faith in 
common human beings. “Artists and intellectuals have 
it in larger proportion than others. But there is 
evidence that most men and women have it—at least 
the seeds of it. And if the seed is there innate and 
alive, what grows out of it can be increased by effort 
and favorable environment.” 

The promise for the future is in training youth to 
recognize that the most satisfying and rewarding effort 
a person can engage in is to overcome one’s own limita- 
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tions and discover how to shape and design human life 
in creative ways. 

Many readers no doubt will be disappointed in the 
small attention given to religion in the life of youth. 
Many will be critical of the last three pages of the 
volume under the heading “A Final Word About the 
Spiritual.” Criticism will center on the “after-thought”’ 
appearance of these three short pages as contrasted 
with the hundred pages given to different phases of 
unemployment. Some church workers will center 
criticism on the strong emphasis given to otherworldli- 
ness and childhood faith. But a pressing question for 
all readers will be, Why did a national commission, 
making so complete a study of youth, have so little 
to say about religion? Three possible answers are 
suggested. First, the wide differences in American 
denominationalism prevented agreement upon a state- 
ment acceptable to all. Second, the Commission may 
have felt that the vital discussions of the personalities 
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“His pupils will begin to 
example was a stronger 


HE Harrison dinner party grows restive. After 

all, as Mrs. Roth remarks to Mrs. Bowman, when 
people are invited for seven o’clock, they expect to 
eat by eight. But dinner can scarcely begin without 
the host. Everyone knows what Dr. Harrison is 
doing. He is singing the children to sleep—out on 
the cold sleepmg porch. Dr. Harrison is a psycholo- 
gist and knows a great deal about what is good for 
children. However, if he does not sing to them until 
they fall asleep, they hop out of bed and run about 
in the cold. At eight-thirty he comes shivering down- 
stairs looking like any other father who has had a 
hard bout. 

Dinner is served. The conversation grows ani- 
mated. There are distinguished guests who lead the 
way into Dr. Harrison’s own field in which he speaks 
with authority—his own authority and that of the 
great university which sponsors his research. The 
theorists, guests and host, do not seem upset by the 
discrepancy between Dr. Harrison’s ideas and_ his 
own children’s conduct. But Mrs. Roth, who is a 
practical soul without even one college degree, re- 
marks to her husband on the way home, “I don’t set 
such store by his ideas. You’d think, knowing so 
much, he could have got Kathie and Ann to stay in 
bed without sitting by them.” 

The significance of this incident does not lie in the 
fact that it is literally true, although it is, but in the 
way it illustrates the lack of conviction which learning 
has when it fails to authenticate itself in daily affairs. 
For the average individual, the authority of knowl- 
edge alone is not enough to transform a life. Com- 
mon people still expect—although rather wistfully— 
that a doctor’s children will be models of health and 
a minister’s children models of goodness. Adage to 
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of youth presented the essentials of religion in reality 
if not by name. Third, the Commission may have 
found organized religion lacking in any vital contribu- ' 
tion for youth and the future. 

Whatever may be the explanation of the failure to 
give religion a larger place in the report, the leaders of 
youth in religious groups will do well to study the full 
significance of the findings, the spirit, and the earnest 
search for ways of charting a better future for youth 
exhibited by the American Youth Commission. 
Whether our churches have an important share in 
serving the youth of tomorrow is largely dependent on 
the heed given to the recommendations regarding youth 
presented in this volume. 

Certainly there can be no kingdom of heaven 
on earth until the changes in the economic, educa- 
tional, leisure-time, family, health, and _ personal 
phases of the life of youth recommended in this report 
are brought about. 


say of him, as was said of Brother Lawrence,‘ .. . his 
mducement than any arguments he could propose.” 


the contrary, they expect a cobbler’s child to have 
well-patched shoes. That “pure learning” has a place, 
few will deny. Ordinary citizens will subscribe, for 
instance, to a great telescope whose astronomical find- 
ings may never affect their lives. The love of learning 
for learning’s sake lies deep in the heart of curious 
mankind. But just the same, the Platonic doctrine 
that knowledge creates goodness and is validated by 
the goodness it creates, persists in the stubborn minds 
of common people. 

Conversely, goodness—great goodness—carries the 
impression of wisdom. Mark Hopkins no doubt knew 
his subject matter, but it was his own life which gave 
him authority during the long years of his influence 
over Williams College men. Doubtless other Williams 
professors of his day knew their curricular materials 
as well as he. Name one. E. Stanley Hall was a 
psychologist ahead of his time; he made discoveries 
and formulated theories of conduct which no doubt 
would have lived after him regardless of his personal 
life. But the young men and women who sat in his 
classroom and called him wise became finer individu- 
als themselves because his was a life of integrity. He 
had “character.” And none of them needed a diction- 
ary to find out what was meant by the term. Confu- 
cius does not dominate the lives of four hundred fifty 
million people because he uttered gems of wisdom about 
the way of the Superior Man. Rather, he has been 
quoted from father to son through long generations 
because he lived his wisdom. He was the kind of man 
who “bore his honors lightly, as if they were nothing 
to him”; he was like an archer who, when he fails to 
hit the center of his target, turns and looks within 
himself for the cause of his failure. He did fulfill the 
obligations of son to father, subject to emperor, brother 
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to brother, friend to friend, teacher to student. All 
that he was outshone his wisdom, and, with the 
strange insight of spirit for spirit, the common people 
knew that it was so. 

Jewish scholarship has proven beyond a doubt that 
Jesus never taught anything which had not been 
taught by the fathers of Israel. Even his noble con- 
ception of the fatherhood of God and his searching 
conviction of the brotherhood of man had been advo- 
cated by teachers who preceded him. Even the posi- 
tive affirmation of the golden rule and the sacrificial 
atonement of good for evil had been advocated by 
others. He came from a long line of prophets, seers, 
men of insight. The attainment which made Jesus 
unique was his life. Its clarity, its direction, its 
strength. Where others had caught a glimpse of the 
world of the spirit, where others had for a moment 
touched the hand of God—he maintained his vision, 
held on to his Father’s hand and lived up to his 
understanding. 

* * * 

Most of us who teach young people in and through 
our churches are not great or grand or good. We do 
not know so much more than the children we teach. 
We just happen to believe in churches and to feel 
that they have meaning and value for today. We are 
willing to do what we can. Our lives are busy. Teach- 
ing in a Sunday school—however modern its name 
and setup—is more or less a side issue. We don't 
expect to change lives, not even our own, although 
we feel—rather vaguely—that teaching will be “good 
for us, too.” We wish we could speak with authority. 
Authority ...in these days ... when foundations 
are crumbling beneath us ... when the only sure 
thing is change . . . authority in just one realm of 
living would be a great thing. If there is any abiding 
authority, we say, it will have to be religious. 

The easiest place to begin to develop authority is 
of course with materials. Any teacher can make him- 
self a master of his text, and probably that is his first 
duty to himself, not to mention to those who have to 
sit at his feet for an hour a week. If he is intelligent, 
only reasonably intelligent, he will augment his text 
with other books. And if his superintendent is intelli- 
gent, the teacher will find a small library of books in 
his field lent to him for his use. Sinai Temple, Chi- 
cago, for instance, presents each teacher with a care- 
fully chosen library when the fall term begins. Some 
schools demand content-courses of their teachers who 
must “keep up” in the subject matter of the courses 
they teach. Teachers are fortunate when they belong 
to a staff which makes such demands of them. Then 
they are not only able to give more to their pupils, 
but they actually learn themselves—an achievement 
not so ordinary as to go unmentioned. 

A second step toward authority in teaching is 
actually to learn how, as well as what, to teach. Few 
church-school teachers can go forth to take courses 
in pedagogy, but anyone can read a book. And the 
stimulating books now available make it possible for 
the most inexperienced teacher to open his own eyes 
inwardly as well as outwardly and learn to teach. This 
business of learning the ‘skills necessary to effective 
teaching does take time, but it is worth the time (and 
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how many present-day undertakings is that true of?) 
because teaching skill not only makes a teacher but 
makes a personality. 

However, as has been pointed out and as every 
teacher knows before he starts, neither mastery of 
curriculum content nor teaching skill alone enables a 
teacher of religion to teach creatively, memorably, 
with authority. Because authority rises from within 
and is distilled in the hours of meditation which have 
nothing immediate to do with teaching. 

Brother Lawrence, simple Carmelite monk of the 
seventeenth century, would laugh aloud to hear him- 
self quoted as a surpassing teacher of teachers. And 
yet no teacher could spend time on Brother. Law- 
rence’s tiny volume, The Practice of the Presence of 
God, without becoming a larger, surer, simpler person. 
It is a text for the soul and provides meditation for 
many weeks of daily devotion. Other books, old and 
new, are likewise storehouses of insight; they set the 
mood for the daily hour of withdrawal. Probably for 
the beginner, whose feet are lighted only by his own 
ardent desire to grow in the spirit, nothing quite takes 
the place of the books written by men and women 
who, like Brother Lawrence, learned “fidelity in those 
drynesses of prayer,’ who “exercised themselves in 
the knowledge and love of God,” who found for the 
soul “profound inward peace as if she were in the cen- 
ter and place of rest.” 

Such authority is not gained in a day, nor in a 
year. But a year of honest becoming can make such 
a difference that an individual would rather be dead 
than go back to his former way of trying to live in 
his own feeble power. Although spiritual insight and 
awareness sometimes comes unexpectedly and almost 
unaccountably, it is really as subject to the laws of 
habit and growth as learning to swim or to speak a 
foreign language. Regularity, constant attention, 
achieve results. 

Does an hour a day seem a lot of time for a teacher 
to devote to learning to teach with authority? Only 
at first and looking down an unaccustomed road. In 
a very short while, perhaps even in six months, that 
hour is the hour he could no more skip than he could 
skip a meal. Starting out with two or three short 
periods snatched from a busy, pressing life which so 
encompasses him that he feels it is scarcely “right” 
to shut himself from duty for so long, he learns to 
regulate his days from ‘the vantage point of these 
withdrawals. They are the times when his responsi- 
bilities fall into perspective, when his budget regulates 
itself, when ideas are born and his work takes on 
dimension, when he is filled with power as real as elec- 
tric energy. He comes’forth from his bedroom or his 
office or his seat on the commuter’s train walking 
lightly, facmg the hours ahead with poise. And, even 
in sorrow and disappointment, feeling an upsurge of 
joy. 

The authority of spiritual experience is hard to 
tell about. Even the disciples of Jesus had to’ fall 
back largely upon a recounting of his actions. John 
tried to explain the inner impulsion. Luke told of 
Pentecost. But everyone who has tried to convert 
by argument falls back upon some such words as 

(Continued on page 535) ~ 
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Our Church Schools Should 
Increase Their Attendance 


Susan M. Andrews 


“Acquaint your people with the plan for growth and urge everyone to help in 
locating new and unchurched families.” 


1. Is it true that attendance in many schools has 
dropped off in recent years? 

Yes. In almost every Protestant denomination 
there have been decreases. In 1939, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church reported that over a period of fifteen 
years losses in its church-school attendance totaled 
nearly a million persons. 

2. What has caused this decline? 

Many factors 
have contributed 
to it. Here area 
few: 

(1) Decline 
in the birth rate. 

(2) Lack of 
appeal in many 
church - school 
programs. 

(3) Inade- 
quate leadership. 
Teachers often 
too young; many 
irregular in 
attendance. 
“Teachers” with 
little knowledge 
of teaching. 
Many — unquali- 
fied in other ways to help guide religious growth. 

(4) Ineffective and even harmful teaching of the 
Bible. 

(5) Unattractive church buildings. Exteriors 
often uninviting. Interiors sometimes dark, drab, 
dusty, disorderly. 

(6) Total lack of equipment and supplies to make 
the teaching of religion vital and attractive to any age 
group. 

(7) Lack of unity in church’s educational pro- 
gram. Church school too often treated as separate 
organization. Forced to “run itself,” find its own 
leadership, raise money for its maintenance, etc. 

(8) Lack of sympathetic understanding and co- 
operation on the part of adults of the church. Also 
lack of intellectual respect for the church school. 

(9) Indifference of parents. No attempt on the 
part of the church to enlist parents’ interest and 
co-operation. 

(10) No following up of absent members. 

3. In view of these limitations is it possible for 
church schools to retrieve any of their losses? 


It is. By facing facts—admitting faults and over- 
coming them—surprising gains can be made. Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Congregationalists and others have 
definitely turned the tide in their losses. Last year, 
out of one hundred thirty-eight Unitarian church 
schools reporting, ninety-one showed a gain of eight 
hundred twenty-five members. A few Universalist 
schools tackled the problem and succeeded—some 
‘beyond their ex- 

pectations. 


Ae A het at 
should be _ the 
first step in at- 
tempting to im- 
crease church- 
school member- 
ship and attend- 
ance? 

A careful ex- 
amination of mo- 
tive. Why do you 
want more 
pupils? To report 
numerical gains? 
To save the 
church from dy- 
ing? Or is there 


in your church so_ rich 


a Christian fellowship 
and so vital that you want all, young and old, who 


possibly can, to participate in it? Spend plenty of 
time asking questions at this point. What have you 
now, or what can you develop that is worth sharing? 
List all the reasons you can think of why you are jus- 
tified in urging others to attend your church school. 


5. What is the next step? 

Check factors listed under Question 2 above which 
apply to your case. Set in motion plans to change for 
the better at least two of them. 

The best possible guarantee of lasting growth is 
qualified leadership and a vigorous, effective program. 
Not only is it true that the church unwilling to work 
toward this end probably will not grow, the question 
is, Should it be allowed to grow? 

Having agreed to base our program of growth upon 
the only foundation worthy of it, we are ready for 
further questions. 

6. What are some sources for getting new pupils? 

(1) Church parish list. Have four or five per- 
sons go through it carefully and list every infant, child 
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and youth connected in any way with the church. 
Compare with your present Nursery Roll and church- 
school membership lists. You may be surprised at 
those you have overlooked. 

(2) Lists of former pupils. Some may be perma- 
nently lost to your school. Others may be brought 
back if reasons for their leaving have been, or can be, 
removed. In some cases. circumstances which first 
caused absence may no longer exist, yet the habit of 
staying away persists. Some of these pupils can be 
won back. 

Families living a distance from the church, whose 
children have gone to neighboring churches of other 
denominations, constitute a problem in city churches. 
Reasons for transfer presented by parents are often 
valid. Unless the liberal church consistently demon- 
strates through its teachings and the lives of its 
members that it zs different, that the kind of theology 
taught or implied in religious education does matter, 
it is not easy to convince parents of this in one visit. 
Adult education, a parents’ group for the study of 
liberal religion may be needed before some of these 
pupils will return. 

(3) Unchurched families in the community. There 
are many such. Often it is a known fact that the chil- 
dren go to no church school. Yet no one does any- 
thing about it. 

(4) New families in the community. In most 
communities these days there are new families. In 
some, complete neighborhoods have sprung up. The 
church that does not tap this source is missing an 
opportunity. 


7. Are there persons or agencies in town that might 
help in discovering new families? 

(1) There are. For instance, the postman, the 
milkman, the grocer, the real-estate agent. In cities, 
the janitors of apartment houses, moving companies, 
the Chamber of Commerce, public-school principals 
(school records often include pupil’s church affilia- 
tion), Parent Teacher Associations. 

(2) Your church people. Strangers who attend 
your church service. Present members of your church 
school. 

(3) In some communities the churches join every 
so often in taking a religious census. Cards listing 
unchurched families are usually divided among the 
churches for follow-up. 


8. Who should be responsible for seeing these peo- 
ple and getting names of prospects? 

Probably a special committee. Choose carefully 
its three or five members. Help them to see the serv- 
ice they may render new pupils, their church and the 
community. Work of investigating, interviewing, etc., 
should be apportioned and careful records kept. 

Acquaint your people with the plan for growth and 
urge everyone to help in locating new and unchurched 
families. Small colored cards (3x5) on which is typed 
the following may be distributed, to be turned in to 
a member of the committee. Key people living in 
different sections of town might help with this. 
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HELPING TO BUILD 


A UNIVERSALIST CHURCH SCHOOL IN — 
Reporting a family: 


Name “ficicccbesesschusetesaygh cdot tence ant eee 
A CdTOSS . Aocheradeot os sackosseeteloeen en ee ae 
Number. of children 5, sicsescstceonssttascsiaestiascee tees 
COMIMENES Vopadcgsoanssdvocevenstsbonsei aie atest ne ee 
Dates .20 oe Discovered? DY. -cusspetuusiekaesoareeete 


9. How are new families “reached”? 

(1) By personal calls. Appoint a calling commit- 
tee. Or select persons well fitted to do this, who will 
give thought and time to the task. Records of calls 
and results to be turned over to the church-school 
superintendent or some designated person. 

(2) When a new family shows interest in the 
church, the name and address should be given at once 
to the minister, that he too may call. 

(3) A call from the church-school teacher into 
whose class a new pupil is going is always appreci- 
ated. Or from a parent of one of the pupils in that 
class. 

(4) By letters. If impossible for church-school 
teacher to call, a letter to the pupil or parent will 
help. So also will a letter from the superintendent, 
stating the purpose of the school and extending an 
invitation to the parent to visit it. 

10. How may this plan for growth be kept before 
people? 

(1) Your minister may refer to it frequently. 

(2) Church calendars and church-school papers 
may give it space, reporting evidences of improvement 
in programs and activities, name of new members, etc. 

(3) Local newspapers will co-operate in printing 
items of interest. 

(4) Colorful posters (a fresh one every two weeks) , 
made by pupils and placed on bulletin boards or in 
entrance halls, will publicize the plan. 

(5) Ask presidents of all church organizations to 
mention it from time to time in their meetings. Or a 
member of the committee working for new members 
may report. 

(6) Have a chart (made if possible by two or 
three church-school pupils) with caption and design 
of their own creating. On it record present member- 
ship, a goal toward which you may be working, and 
space for month-by-month gains through the year. 
Classes too may have separate charts on which are 
recorded evidences of improvement in their class and 
its work, as well as growth in membership. 

11. In what church group should this plan for 
growth “head up”? Who should initiate it? 

(1) If you have an active committee of religious 
education (not one that exists just on paper) it might 
well start there. 

(2) A church council, sensing the need, could 
tackle it. 

(3) A minister might call together some half dozen 
interested persons, put the plan before them and enlist 
their co-operation. 

(4) If initiated by a church-school superintendent 
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or board, go outside the present group of church-school 
workers for committee members. 


12. Would this be a good time to start giving pins 
or other attendance awards? 

It is probably true that no time is a good time for 
introducing a system of attendance awards. Admit- 
ting that occasionally their use might tide over a situ- 
ation without producing actual harm, the evidence 
against them is so convincing as to be almost con- 
clusive. 


They develop a false sense of values. They make 
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of attendance an end in itself. Granted, a pupil must 
be in church school before the school can do anything 


‘for or with him. But what the church school does for 


and with him is and always will be the important 
concern. / 

Pins are expensive—taking annually from limited 
church-school treasuries sums greater than leaders 
would ever think of spending for books, equipment, 
and needed materials. The problems they create— 
feelings of injustice, jealousy and ill-will—are the com- 
plete negation of all that the church school should be 
helping to develop in its pupils. 


Cultivating Social Awareness 


Edna M. Baxter 


“The zeal and thoroughness of the Nazi methods of educating for belief in 
German superiority and contempt for the Jewish people and other peoples 
should challenge the democracies and the Christians to be as thorough in 
cultivating appreciation and respect for all races and ethnic groups.” 


HOUGHTFUL people are warning all who claim 

interest in the survival of democracy of the danger 
of a war between the races. Prejudice has been fos- 
tered by white peoples through their false assumption 
of superiority. Such prejudice has often been more 
apparent in subtle forms of behavior than in delib- 
erate statement. Yellow- and dark-skinned peoples 
of Japan, China, India, of the Islands of the Pacific, 
of Africa, and those within the United States are 
growing increasingly aware of the effect of the white 
man’s prejudice and his assumed superiority. In- 
creased facilities for communication and for education 
are leading the dark-skinned peoples of the earth to 
realize the meaning of their treatment by the white 
peoples and the importance of fair and just conditions 
in all the relations of life. 

Ruth Benedict says: 

The discriminated-against have often lived loyal and 
mutually helpful lives in desperate circumstances, but 
those who do the ostracizing and those who inflict the 
discriminations are usually driven to use a constantly 
heavier hand; they must grow callous and cruel. They 
must rely at last on naked force. We know too well 
the unfolding of this process in Nazi Germany to be able 
to dismiss it lightly. If it develops in America it will 
brutalize life “on the hill.” 


America is committed to a gigantic program of na- 
‘tional defense. By many it is considered the only 
‘way to preserve and defend a democratic way of life. 
At the same time that men are dying and billions of 
‘money is being spent for war purposes, insidious forces 
are at work within our society to undermine the very 
‘democracy we claim to cherish. Americans must 
awaken to the meaning of race and religious prejudice 
as it raises its ugly head today and recognize its 
‘threat to the “American Way” of life. Rauschning 
«quotes Goebbels as saying: 


The America of today will never again be a danger 
to us. Nothing will be easier than to produce a bloody 


revolution in the United States. No other country has 
so many social and racial tensions. We shall be able 
to play on many strings there. 


The words of the Declaration of Independence 
never were more significant than today. They should 
be prominently displayed and frequently tested as 
Americans face conditions among minority groups: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among 


men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the. 
governed. 


Anthropology does not support the race theories 
of Hitler or of other white people. Ministers, teachers 
of religion, and all parents owe it to their children and 
the future of democracy to become acquainted with 
what scientists know about races. Such a book as 
Otto Klineberg’s Race Differences (Harper’s, New 
York, 1935) provides careful information that is of 
great value in these days of dangerous antagonism 
between peoples. A simpler book for the beginning 
student in anthropology has been written by Ralph 
Linton, The Study of Man; an Introduction (D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, New York, 1936). 

The Christian religion does not support the indif- 
ference, the prejudice and unbrotherly behavior ex- 
pressed by white peoples toward other races and reli- 
gious groups. Jesus stressed the idea of God as a 
Father of all people and the corresponding idea of the 
brotherhood of all people. 


An early Christian teaching says: 


If anyone declares, “I love God,” and yet hates his 
brother, he is a liar; for he who will not love his brother 
whom he has seen, cannot possibly love the God whom 
he has never seen. . . . He who loves God is to love his 
brother as well. (I Jonn 4:20.) 
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Such an idea of brotherhood does not stop with senti- 
mental statements about loving our neighbors, for 
the same writer says: ‘ 


Let us not love in word . . . but in deed. 
(I Joun 3:18.) 


Genuine brotherhood is dependent upon its expression 
in everyday, practical, human relations. 

Americans do not know their neighbors. People 
living in cities are often as provincial as those in rural 
areas. They know their own kind and only occasion- 
ally meet other types, and then frequently have little 
basis for understanding them. A group of fourth-grade 
children were studying some great Negroes. In the 
course of their work, they went to a Negro settle- 
ment house. On several occasions their leader over- 
heard these middle-class children referring to Negroes 
in the group as “that maid.” These children had 
never known Negroes in any other way than as maids. 

America is rich within its own boundaries, but has 
scarcely awakened to the possibilities inherent in gen- 
uine democracy where the abilities and cultural back- 
grounds of so many peoples are mingled together in 
one nation. 

Fascinating educational possibilities for churches 
as well as schools have been described by the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction in 
Americans All (1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.). It is to be hoped that church leaders 
will make use of this excellent account of intercultural 
education. 

The Council Against Intolerance in America (Lin- 
coln Building, New York City) has prepared a large 
illustrated map of the United States showing the con- 
tributions of various peoples and an_ elementary 
teacher’s manual, We’re All Americans, containing sto- 
ries and plans for the education of children. Churches 
will find it a mine of rich material. Its authors say: 

To keep America strong and free we must keep out 
the hatreds and divisions which have wrecked other na- 
tions. . . . Thus in protecting minority groups, the for- 


eign-born and others from prejudice and persecution, 
we are really protecting ourselves and our freedom. 


Another valuable aid to leaders who are concerned 
with intercultural education is Intercultural Education 
News, published by the Service Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education (300 Fourth Avenue, New York Gity) 

Not only are Americans ignorant of people within 
their own country, but they do not know much about 
the peoples of the Orient. Very little attention has 
been given in schools to their history and culture. 
While attending a tea in Calcutta given by some cul- 
tured and brilliant Indian women, the writer was 
embarrassed by the report of one of them who had 
been traveling in America. At the conclusion of her 
comments she turned to me and asked, “Will you tell 
me why Americans are so ignorant of my country? 
Your educated people asked incredible questions about 
India.” 

The tragedy of ignorance about other races and 
cultures is not only the cruelty and inhuman treatment 
that results, but also the great cultural loss that comes 
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to all who live provincially. To such the riches of 
literature, music, art and history of other groups may 
be shut out, as well as the precious gifts of friendship 
among the varied races and cultures of the earth. 

The present world war to a large degree is the price 
that must be paid for prejudice, ignorance, isolation, 
and selfish indifference to the well-being of other peo- 
ples. Our interdependence compels us to know and 
to share with other races and nations. 

The most practical as well as Christian investment 
that can be made from a purely selfish standpoint is 
for the people of the church to join those of other lands 
in their conquest of disease, of poverty, of ignorance, 
in the shared spirit of God in relations that are 
brotherly. 

It has been well established that prejudice toward 
races and peoples is learned and taught. Erika Mann 
in her well-known book, School for Barbarians, de- 
scribes the process employed by the Racial Office of 
the Nazi Party. One method is to 


Awaken in the pupils a sense of responsibility toward 
the nation . . . imbue the pupils with pride in the fact 
that the German, people are the most important expo- 
nent of the Nordic race. . . . It will therefore be easiest 
to bring the unity of the German people into his con- 
sciousness if we show him, on the one hand, pictures of 
racially gifted beings similar in type and, on the other 
hand, different types racially foreign to it and of vary- 
ing qualities. In the matter of the Jews, such types are 
to be chosen which, to our way of feeling, clearly have 
the most unpleasant characteristics. . .. Emphasis must 
be placed on the fact that mental inferiority and con- 
fusion show in the face. 


In German schools it is said that a Jewish child is 
brought forth and his peculiar characteristics discussed 
and his inferior qualities emphasized. 

The zeal and thoroughness of the Nazi methods of 
educating for belief in German superiority and con- 
tempt for the Jewish people and other peoples should 
challenge the democracies and the Christians to be as 
thorough in cultivating appreciation and respect for 
all races and ethnic groups. Church members have 
a special responsibility to help marshal public opin- 
ion and to educate their children and youth to under- 
stand and appreciate the Negro, the Jew, and the 
peoples of Asia. 

Religious as well as social development of children 
involves an early and continuous expression of sym- 
pathy and consideration for the happiness and well- 
being of other people around them. Many conditions 
in modern society foster a self-feeling. Small families 
doubtless encourage extreme attention and domination 
over the lives of children with a consequent intensifi- 
cation of self-centeredness. If such marked individu- 
alism gave way to more social training, it seems 
probable that behavior would become more Christian 
and that psychologically the mental health of the 
nation would improve. 

Dr. Coe gives a basic educational principle to all 
parents and teachers when he says: 


Let the pupils be led habitually to notice the happi- 
ness and the unhappiness of men, women, and children: 
to see social conditions through the eyes of those who 


—— 
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experience them, and . . . trace conditions to causes. 
There is no surer road than this to the discovery that 
no man can live to himself alone. 


Inasmuch as the need for brotherhood is so great 
and because it is basic to all behavior that is Christian, 
churches should examine their programs to discover 
the proportion of time and thought given to such edu- 
cation. For all pupils above the first grade and in- 
cluding adults, it would seem essential that a period 
of weeks or months be set aside in the church school 
for a penetrating and connected study of some race 
or national group. 

Too frequently the only attention given to the 
matter of brotherhood is a single lesson dealing with 
the subject more or less abstractly. 

In general it would seem practical for most churches 
to use the annual courses published for all ages by 
the Friendship Press (150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City). These are exceptionally practical and helpful. 
This year their materials are largely concerned with 
Latin America, and such a study seems timely. 

Courses of past years are still available and help- 
ful in dealing with China, India, Japan, the Negro, 
and the Jew. A few particularly interesting courses 
are given here. 


Children of the Promise. By Florence Means. 


This junior course deals with the Jews, and aims to 


cultivate understanding. 

We Sing America. By Marion Cuthbert. Through 
stories and facts children are introduced to many of 
the problems which are faced by Negro Americans 
today, as well as to outstanding achievements of 
Negroes. 

A Primary Teacher's Guide on China. By Phyllis N. 
Maramarco. 

A Primary Teacher’s Guide on Negro Americans. 
By Mabel Ganett Wagner. 

A few churches are supplying their youthful read- 
ers with delightful books which cultivate appreciation 
and understanding of races and people. A few titles 
are included as suggestions for such a library as well 
as for home libraries. 

A Pageant of Chinese History. By Elizabeth See- 
ger (Longmans Green Company, New York). 

Dorothy and David Explore Jewish Life. By 
Michael Conovitz. 

What the Moon Brought. By Sadie Rose Werler- 
stein (Jewish Publications Society of America and 
Philadelphia). This delightful book will interpret the 
Jewish festivals to children who know of Jewish chil- 
dren’s holidays. 

The Story of the Negro. By Jane D. Shackerforp 
(The Associated Publishers, Inc., Washington, D.C.). 

Tobe. By Stella Gentry Sharpe (The University 
of North Carolina Press) . 

Shuttered Windows. By Florence C. Means. Gives 
a beautiful appreciation of the Negro. 

In My Mother's House. By Ann Clark. Is a 
charming story of the Indians. : 

Negro Youth at the Crossways. By E. Franklin 
Frazier (The American Council on Education, Wash- 
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ington, D. C.). This remarkable book should enable 
older youth and adults to see through the eyes of the 
Negro what America is doing to them. 

Color, Class and Personality. By Robert L. Suth- 
erland (The American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). This is valuable as a reference or as 
a basis for a course with older youth or adults. 

Himself. Translated by Katherine Gates. Sold 
by the Hartford Seminary Foundation Press, Hart- 
ford, Conn. This authentic biography of Indian home 
life is a timely help for all who care to understand this 
great people. 

A few principles for education in understanding 
follow: 

1. People should not be studied as_ problems. 
Young children need to know some of the best repre- 
sentatives of a race or nation and the contributions 
of a people to life before they delve into their problems. 

2. Art, music, games, festivals, social life, and his- 
tory provide avenues by which children, youth and 
adults may come to know and appreciate people. 

3. While children are forming impressions of a 
race or nationality shared experiences are to be pre- 
ferred to “doing things for” another group. Atti- 
tudes of contempt and superiority have altogether too 
often accompanied the service programs in many 
churches. 

4. A member of another race or nationality may 
be invited to teach their songs, games, dances, arts or 
cookery or some subject that is desirable but not 
peculiar to that race. It is time for white peoples to 
realize that all races and nationalities have contribu- 
tions to make. 

5. In communities where public schools give lit- 
tle or no attention to the history and culture of 
Negroes, Jews, East Indians, Chinese, Japanese or 
any other peoples, churches are challenged to supply 
such education for their children and youth as well 
as to foster it in the public schools. 

6. Homes as well as churches will all be greatly 
enriched by the practice of inviting into their midst 
peoples of other races and nationalities. 


DIRGE IN WOODS 


A wind sways the pines, 
And below 
Not a breath of wild air; 
Still as the mosses that glow 
On the flooring and over the lines 
Of the roots here and there. 
The pine tree drops its dead; 
They are quiet as under the sea. 
Overhead, Overhead. 


Rushes life in a race, 
As the clouds the clouds chase; 
And we go, 
And we drop 
Like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 
Even so. 
Grorce Merrepitu, 1828 


Church Membership 


Edna P. Bruner 
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“*The children of men’ need the church and the church needs ‘the children of 
men. Let the Universalist Church, therefore, seek new members.” 


NCE upon a 

time a lad scarce- 
ly in his teens came 
into the minister’s 
study and said, “I’m 
thinking of joining the 
church on Sunday.” 
He had been thinking. 
He knew that new 
members were going 
to be received, for that 
had been announced, 
but no one had 
approached him on the 
subject. The explana- 
tion back of his deci- 
sion lay in the fact that 
that church was _ his 
church home as much 
as his home was his 
home. He was in and 
out several times in 
the course of the week. 
He felt a part of the 
church. He was a part 
of it, in its worship, 
its learning, its work 
and its play. For sev- 
eral years he had been 
contributing to the 
budget of the church 
through the every- 
member canvass. He 
knew what the minister cost, and the coal cost, and 
that lights he left on in the ping-pong room cost money, 
too. He didn’t know all there was to know about the 
Universalist faith, but he knew when the church was 
vital and when it wasn’t, and said so. Likewise, he 
would say whether there was something for him in the 
church service or not. He knew something of how 
the religion of his church differed from the Catholic, 
Lutheran, and orthodox groups. “He knew “the way 
of life’ the church stood for, for he had lived in it 
and many times had heard it discussed. He had 
heard some say that the church ought to be better 
than it was and doing more than it was. He had 
built no halo of perfection around the church. But 
he had lived in its fellowship, and, young as he was, 
it was genuinely his church, and, on his own, he 
wanted to “seal the pact,” be counted and be counted 
upon. Few Universalist ministers would urge a thirteen- 
year-old to join the church, but what minister’s heart 
is not glad with a very deep gladness when the life 


within the church has 
been vital and rich 
and thoughtful enough 
to move a lad to come 
and say, “I’m think- 
ing of joining the 
church Sunday.” 

It follows that the 
basic requirement for 
winning new members 
to the church is to 
have for every boy 
and girl and man and 
woman within the 
church that type of 
rich experience, so rich 
that in spite of diffi- 
culties the church may 
face, the people know 
they want to belong to 
it, that they have a 
personal responsibility 
to it. 

Training for church 
membership begins, 
ideally, in the attitude 
of the parents towards 
life, religion, church. 
It begins, too, in the 
very earliest years in 
the church fellowship. 
Is the nursery room of 
church school bright, 
attractive in itself? Is the teacher or leader prepared 
to make the hours there rich and happy ones for the 
child? The very program of religious education 
all through the years and the whole life and fellow- 
ship of the church ought, without a word being said, to 
be vital enough to give anyone who shares in it a con- 
sciousness of its worth and importance to his own life, 
something of a vision of what it ought to mean to 
the world, and opportunity to help make it mean 
something to the lives of others outside its fellowship. 

In the whole life of the Universalist Church two 
experiences must come if new members are to be won: 

First, the experience of worship. Worship isn’t just 
“attending church.” Worship is an experience that 
one knows to be meaningful. When the strains of the 
organ lift one’s head to awareness of their beauty and 
richness, one worships. For a moment, and maybe for 
the memory of a lifetime, the music is one’s own, add- 
ing unto and enriching one’s very life. Worship comes 
when the spoken word lights the mind and pushes back 
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the horizons to give fresh views, deeper understanding 
and new dedication. Worship comes in a multitude 
of ways. Wherever and whenever one responds to 
“whatsoever things are good and beautiful and true” 
and makes them possessions, treasures of one’s own 
spirit, one worships. 

No man can grow, mentally and spiritually, with- 
out worshiping. When the fellowship that is the 
church provides rich opportunity for worship it has 
something man needs. A man can worship alone, and 
needs to, but no man alone can be organ and congre- 
gation, singing. No man alone can think all great 
thoughts and do all great deeds. He needs the inspi- 
ration and the strength of togetherness that the church 
provides. 

Second, there is needed in the life of the total church 
the eternal quest for truth. As there is nothing staid 
and dull in real worship, there is nothing staid and 
dull in the eternal quest for truth. It, too, has its 
“fresh surprises.” It, too, is dynamic. All, old and 
young alike, within the total fellowship of the church 
ought to be experiencing the searching and the evalu- 
ating that leads them to awareness, quest. reflection, 
understanding, growth. 

One teacher says, “Our lesson for today is the Nine- 
teenth Psalm and you must memorize it.’ But an- 
other teacher leads the class out away from the city 
lights to look up at the stars on a beautiful night. 
Awareness, exclamations, come. Then questions; some 
answered, some unanswered. One lad tells of tele- 
scopes, another of navigation, and still another becomes 
aware that the earliest men looked up and beheld the 
stars. Then the teacher reads the Nineteenth Psalm, 
written by one of old after he had experienced the 
stars: 


The heavens declare the glory of God: and the 
firmament sheweth his handy-work. 

Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
sheweth knowledge. 


The teacher may pause in the reading to add that in 
the heavens above no English or French or German 
is spoken, but that it is left to every man of every age, 
of every race, of every tongue, to interpret and under- 
stand. When the reading of the psalm is ended, the 
stars, the centuries, God and man, spring into new 
meaning and relationship. Memorizing the psalm then 
becomes something far more than mere memorization. 

The quest for truth not only has a dynamic of its 
own that is essential to vital living, it leads to an 
understanding of its own: the understanding of the 
authority of truth. 

A man may say that Buenos Aires is in China, but 
his saying it does not make it so. He simply won't 
find Buenos Aires if he goes to China. 

What then are the facts, the truths, of life, not 
simply as to the location of Buenos Aires, but as to 
the nature of reality? What is good for the life of 
man? What builds life up? What is man’s relation- 
ship to God? What is man’s relationship to his fellow 
men? No man or society of men can live satisfactorily 
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for long without seeking answers to these questions. 
Men have sought the truth to learn how to build 
bridges and airplanes. Members of the Universalist 
Church, by their very avowal of faith “in the authority 
of truth, known or to be known” are called to acknowl- 
edge the authority of truth in all life’s relationships. 

Think of the need of this. Men who do not know 
by what power their own hearts beat, all too often 
think of themselves as lords of life. Others want peace 
and their own racial snobbery. And still others put 
the so-called classic economics before the finest possi- 
ble development of every human personality. 

What is the truth? 

Faith hinges on this. 

Life hinges on this. 


He who would belong to the Universalist Church 
should be willing “to avow faith in the authority of 
truth, known or to be known,” and, I would insist 
also, be willing to seek the truth continually and to 
follow the direction in which it points. Nothing less 
is good enough. Nothing less is “safe? enough. 

Except by inference, I have said but little as to 
what Universalists believe. That is a subject in itself. 
Much has been written, and an even greater fact is 
that a great deal more of thinking and writing still 
needs to be done. He who will ponder this latest 
avowal of faith cannot but know that it is no dead 
thing. 

Universalists avow faith in God as Eternal and 
All-Conquering Love, in the spiritual leadership of 
Jesus, in the supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth, known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and sacrificial 
spirit to overcome all evil and progressively establish 
the kingdom of God. 

In training for church membership more needs to 
be done than merely learning to recite the avowal of 
faith. A man needs to know more about God than 
what this or any other avowal says in so many words. 
The questions life has raised in man’s own mind need 
answers that harmonize with the nature of life itself. 
It follows, therefore, that training for church member- 
ship must be such as to give each person opportunity 
and help in developing his own faith. And let no man 
believe that faith is unimportant. What a man be- 
lieves in determines the direction and quality and joy 
of his life. If a man gives little or no thought to what 
he believes, the results are written thus in his own life. 

He who would become a member of the Universalist 
Church should know the history of the church and 
its beliefs. If the program of religious education has 
been adequate, and he has been in the church from 
early childhood, he will put the history of the Univer- 
salist Church against the background of Hebrew-Chris- 
tian history and compare it with other world religions 
and with the creeds of other denominations. He will 
have had his own experiences of worship and learning 
and he will have searched his own mind and heart for 
his own avowal of faith in what he can—and must— 
believe if he is to meet life triumphantly and gladly. 

No one at any time has perfect faith or understand- 
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ing. Faith ought to grow with every day and year. 
Those who seek membership in the church should be 
those joining the fellowship of boys and girls and men 
and women who are making the’ quest for truth and 
faith and service and growth together. 

Classes for training in church membership are im- 
portant. Those who have come up through the church 
school need such a class to think through and cor- 
relate their ideas, to seek the direction their lives ought 
to take, to think of the church as it is and ought to be 
and of their own responsibility to it. The senior high 
year might well, as a matter of custom, be devoted to 
consideration of church membership in all its impli- 
cations. 

Those who have not come up through the church 
school certainly need training for church membership. 

Both groups need either the minister’s traditional 
Lenten class or some conference class with the minis- 
ter or someone trained and equally sensitive to the 
deep meanings of religion and life. Lectures which 
paint backgrounds and reveal truth are important, 
but with them must be opportunity for discussion and 
thinking questions through, and with them must be 
opportunity for worship and dedication. 

The institution of the church is important. For one 
thing it is dedicated to worship, and, as was pointed 
out above, one needs regularly to worship in fellow- 
ship with others. Then, too, the church is the institu- 
tion that preserves the religious heritage of the ages. 
People die, but the institution of the church lives on, 
giving to generation after generation the heritage of 
all who have gone before. He who has received from 
the past and the present, to his own benefit, and who 
assumes no responsibility for enriching the heritage 
and passing it on to those who come after, misses part 
of his own meaning, and, by the measure of his neg- 
lect, weakens his own generation and the procession of 
the generations. 

In addition, within the organization of the church 
is—or should be—the strength of togetherness. One 
man alone, however great, has feeble strength with 
which to set the whole world right. But if men and 
women and boys and girls within the Church Univer- 
sal were truly dedicated to what they already know 
to be true and good for life and were united in their 
loyalty to it, there would be more men united in the 
church than in any army and all the armies. Indeed, 
just such strength of togetherness is needed if armies 
are to be no more. And for their own good every 
Universalist church and the Universalist denomination 
need the strength of togetherness of all their members. 

I hold to the conviction that no one should be 
allowed to join the church who is not willing to cast 
his lot with it in a very vital way, genuinely and regu- 
larly sharing in its fellowship, its worship, its think- 
ing, and in its outreach and total responsibility, con- 
tributing toward it financially, according to his means, 
and contributing to it of himself. It is not good 
churchmanship to have one member attempting to do 
everything, but it is good churchmanship to have every 
member responsible for something in his church. 
(More than one person has grown from an untrained 
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to a trained person right within the church.) Within 
the fellowship of the church, the very young and the 
very old count just in being themselves and in being 
present. All do. But people generally in the church 
need to assume responsibility. The live minister and 
board of trustees and local planning council will see 
to it that all within the church have something to do 
that is significant from standpoint of what the church 
stands for. They will receive new members with the 
understanding that each one is to play a real part in 
the life of the church, doing his full share to make it 
the kind of church it ought to be. They will see to it 
that their church seeks and proclaims the truth, serves 
not only its own members, but all who put themselves 
in the way of being served by it. They will strive to 
make their church a power toward solving the great 
problems of life, personal and social. 

The church is a human institution. It can be as 
weak as humans are, and likewise it can be as great 
as humans are at their best—and together. “The chil- 
dren of men” need the church and the church needs 
“the children of men.” Let the Universalist Church, 
therefore, without hesitation seek new members. And 
let the membership of the church be dedicated anew 
to its worship, its learning, its faith, and its task. 


A FILM THAT STRENGTHENS US 


It must have taken some courage for a producer 
to open a photoplay with an organ background of 
sacred music, bring it to a climax with selections from 
the Ninety-first Psalm, and to a rousing finale with 
a hymn—even if it is the best known hymn in the 
English language. Probably no other film in recent 
years has concluded on such a spiritual crescendo. But 
what will impress most thinking people about “Mrs. 
Miniver” is how it brings home to the playgoer’s con- 
sciousness that this is a people’s war. 

Take the incident of Mrs. Miniver and the wounded 
Nazi flier. Her husband was off with the motorboat 
fleet to Dunkirk, and her son was keeping off the 
Luftwaffe overhead. Only the two youngsters, still 
in their beds, were home with her when she found 
him in the shrubbery. The admirable manner in 
which the courageous Englishwoman carried off the 
situation, even when the young fanatic uttered the 
mad code of destruction he had been taught, illus- 
trated well how even women and children are in- 
volved in this conflict of ideas. 

The scene with the parents and children in the 
air-raid shelter, the cheerfulness of the Minivers in 
their bomb-wrecked home, the light that streams 
through the hole in the chapel roof as the families 
with gaps in their ranks sing “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers”—all these do more than could columns of 
reading matter and hours of speeches to bring home 
to Americans that this is a conflict in which every- 
one, in some way, has an active part. It seems to us 
that no one could see this picture without more fully 
realizing his duty and being strengthened in his re- 
solve to do it—Kditorial in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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An Adventure In Neighborliness 


In Suffolk, Virginia 


Beulah S. Cone 


“After the third day we began to hear the children singing on the playground 
the songs we learned in that little room—songs about kindness, friendship and 


sharing.” 


T ten o'clock, on the morning of July 6, I stood 
at the door of the Jordan Neighborhood House, 
looking down into the faces of fifty-nine little chil- 
dren, brown happy faces, lighted by anticipation. 
Our Vacation Bible School, made 
possible by the Legion of the Cross 
of the Universalist Youth Fellow- 
ship, was about to open. I, too, 
was happy, for I have a great inter- 
est in these vacation church schools, 
and little Negro children have come 
to occupy the warmest corner of 
my heart. The one sad note that 
morning was the necessity of send- 
ing away seventeen of the oldest 
children, since we had tables and 
chairs for but forty-two. 

Our school lasted two weeks. For three hours 
each day Mrs. Willis and I carried on the varied 
program of a typical vacation Bible school. There 
was a period of play with the toys, free and unre- 
strained, an assembly period, Bible stories and con- 
versation, handwork and games. Our theme was “Be 
ye kind one to another,” and all parts of the pro- 
gram were built around that theme. Throughout the 
morning there were opportunities for studying the 
children and observing their progress in the art of 
living together happily and helpfully. Sometimes a 
mother would tell us of a child’s own application of 
our theme to his relationships outside the school. 
Even our youngest responded. He and his five-year- 
old sister and seven-year-old brother were there every 
day, and always on time. 

My one regret was that all those who through 
the years have been interested in the work at Suffolk 
could not be there at least one morning. 

Because there was no piano in the schoolrooms 
upstairs, we held our assembly in a tiny music room 
downstairs. In order for forty children to sit on the 
floor, it was necessary for them to fold their legs tai- 
lor fashion and sit as close as possible. Only children 
who had learned how to be really kind could have 
carried on a worth-while period under such condi- 
tions. Yet after the third morning there were no 
discipline problems. No teacher could ask for greater 
satisfaction than to look down into those upturned 
faces, eager and winsome and responsive, or ever hope 
to hear sweeter music than the singing of our little 
company. After the third day we began to hear the 
children singing on the playground the songs we 
learned in that little room—songs about kindness, 
friendship and sharing. 


Upstairs in the two nice schoolrooms we enjoyed 
many kinds of handwork. This period presented a 
very good opportunity for observing the children. One 
little girl, whose home lacked most of the desirable ele- 
ments, at first tried to separate her- 
self from everyone. She tried to do 
her work under the edge of the table 
or behind her hand, so that no one 
could see. Probably she expected 
ridicule. Little by little she was 
won, until on the last day she 
stayed after all the children had 
gone to finish a doll she was making 
with eagerness and delight. 

The background of the group was 
varied, many with happy homes and 
some from sordid surroundings; some 
with church and church-school experience, and some 
with none. But to all of them this was a new 
kind of school. We called it a “happy school,” and 
soon each became eager to contribute in some way 
to the happiness. The interest grew and came to a 
climax on the last day when in the early evening 
there was an exhibit and a program for the mothers. 
Mrs. Willis and I were proud of the children, they 
did their part so beautifully. I was also pleased 
with the co-operation that made the event possible. 

A near-by undertaker loaned us the chairs, and 
boys from the W.P.A. playground brought them; 
Miss Whack found time out of a busy day to mix the 
ice cream, and two small boys from the playground 
came to help freeze it. Mothers helped to serve, and 
the children added to our happiness by their good 
behavior and their happy faces. 

We were all sorry when the school was over. I 
was sorry to leave my new friends, whose greetings 
on the street as I went and came added much to my 
happiness. But there were two clouds that darkened 
the picture. ’ 

My arrival at 179 Tyne Street brought me keen 
disappointment. I remembered my arrival at the 
Blackmer Home in Tokyo and the pride I felt that 
my church was represented by an institution whose 
buildings and grounds were in keeping with their high 
purpose. But here in Suffolk any Universalist must 
grieve that this institution, bearing the name of his 
church, should be housed in a building so badly in 
need of repairs and paint. In the playground is some 
very good apparatus. The grass in the yard was 
nicely cut, and there was a flower garden around the 
house and bordering the yard. But none of this could 

(Continued on page 535) 
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Parent Co-operation: Some 


Practical Suggestions 
Ruth O. Pullman 


“Parents try to influence children in the choice of their food, their clothes, thew 
friends and their vocations. Why not their church?” 


N this matter of the religious education of children 

and youth it is like the old, old question, “Which 
came first, the chicken or the egg?” Who is more 
‘responsible, the parents or the church? The answer 
is, Both, for they depend upon each other. In truth, 
they are each other. 

In his book, What You Owe Your Child, Dean 
Sperry counsels parents not to hesitate to remove a 
child from the church school of their own church if 
the school is dull and ineffective. Such action will 
at least serve to call attention to a task poorly done, 
he says, even though it raises ructions with the powers 
that be. How right he is! Unless the guidance of 
our church schools is intelligent and meaningful, how 
pitiful it is! How belittling to the high quality of 
living we would have our children learn in - our 
churches! 

On the other hand, many ministers and leaders of 
church schools, professional or otherwise, would give 
much for parents with enough conviction on the sub- 
ject of the religious education of their children to be 
anxious and concerned and co-operative in the matter. 

Reading from the church side of the ledger, what 
things will help to create an attitude of worth-while- 
ness about the school and command the interest of 
parents? 

A prospectus, however simple or elaborate, of the 
classes, teachers, courses of study and the general 
setup of the school may be sent out at the beginning 
of the school year, not only to parents but to the entire 
parish. This assures good planning and lends dignity 
and a feeling of definiteness to the program. 

Such a prospectus may well be followed by a 
church-school calling day. One church organized its 
teaching and working staff so that in a single day in 
the fall, goimg out by ones, twos and threes, every 
family in the church school received a call. This fur- 
nished social contacts and brought in data at the very 
beginning of the year that many schools never bother 
to secure at all. 

The Sunday morning hour when the children are 
in church school is an excellent time to attempt a 
class for parents. It may run for six weeks, ten weeks, 
or continuously. New parents particularly often wel- 
come the opportunity to discuss problems of child 
training. A public-school teacher or principal might 
be found who would lead a series of such discussions. 
A doctor might take a couple of mornings to consider 
the sex instruction of children. The minister might 
most profitably lead a discussion for several Sundays 
on how parents may formulate their own ideas and 


learn to make real to their children the meanings and 
experiences behind such familiar words as God, Jesus, 
prayer, death, immortality, and sin. Heaven and hell 
are words children often have to conjure with in deal- 
ing with playmates, even though parents seldom use 
the words themselves. If only our liberal homes could 
be centers of understanding and appreciation of these 
fundamental ideologies! 

Group meetings at other times of the day and week, 
of a more informal nature, may be equally as effective. 
One city group of “Doublets”—perhaps three-fourths 
of them parents of younger children—meets on Mon- 
day evening for dinner. 

Included in last year’s program were such varied 
subjects as “Making Inexpensive Toys,” “The Dental 
Care of Children,” and “Are Parents People?” <A 
Sunday evening supper group listening to and discuss- 
ing “One Man’s Family.” The minister’s wife (if she 
is that kind!) or a mother who is a natural leader, in- 
viting a group of younger women to tea and reading 
with them Sophia Fahs’ Shall Peter and Peggy Pray? 
A series of luncheon or afternoon meetings of mothers 
to read and discuss Fahs’ and Manwell’s Consider the 
Children, or Margueritte Harmon Bro’s When Children 
Ask. The use of the “I Experience Religion with My 
Child” series (Beacon Press) in the home. All these 
are means to the end in view. 

Parents are people, alas, and often the best of 
teachers. It would profit us greatly in the church to 
use them more often as such. One might be surprised 
to discover how many parents would give much more 
time to the religious education program of the church 
“and gladly teach,” as Bliss Perry’s book has it, were 
they asked to do so. Many more would willingly buy 
good textbooks suggested by the school for their chil- 
dren, thus enabling the school to use the best books, 
rather than the next best when the best seem too ex- 
pensive. The financial assistance of such a plan is 
valuable, but secondary in importance to the good that 
could come from the closer tie between the home 
training and that of the church. A questionnaire sent 
to the home at the beginning of the school year, listing 
services that parents might perform for the school and 
asking them to check and return, may unearth pa- 
rental services all the way from redecorating rooms 
to reviewing books for workers’ meetings. A parent 
sponsor of each class who will assist the teacher with 
“outside” activities, transportation, telephoning, etc., 
is still another means of creating interest. A parents” 
committee, made up of a parent from each class, could 
meet occasionally with the minister and other leaders, 
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thus forming an effective religious education com- 
mittee. 

Family days at church—whole families sitting to- 
gether, worshiping together! Not as in “the good old 
days” when children wriggled and parental attention 
wandered, but services planned by minister, teachers, 
children and parents working together joyfully and 
intelligently to express the varying moods of the 
festive days of the year. What greater gift can we 
make to community life than this in these days! Let- 
ters sent home several times a year with suggestions 
for family readings, prayers on birthdays, and cele- 
brations of the church and home bring a spirit of unity 
with the church and other church families. 

Yes, the church can do all these things and more. 
Blessed are the ministers and his helpers where this 
spirit of togetherness is achieved. 

There are liberal churches which do their work so 
well that children and youth are led to religious atti- 
tudes, ideals and enthusiasms in spite of uninterested 
parents. But in the main, the liberal church must 
depend upon parents who believe that it does make a 
difference that they and their children go to church 
and where they go to church. Parents try to influ- 
ence children in the choice of their food, their clothes, 
their friends and their vocations. Why not their 
church? Particularly when it is a church which says 
that people—all people—are of great worth—even our 
present enemies. Particularly when it is a church 
which says that in the end actually “nothing is sacred 
except the integrity of one’s own soul.” A rather 
generous dose of indoctrination of our brand of reli- 
gious belief may be the most important thing we can 
contribute to this generation, that is, if we really have 
faith in our brand! 


An Adventure in Neighborliness 
in Suffolk, Virginia 
(Continued from page 533) 

change the appearance of the house. The heartache 
born at my first sight of it deepened when the new 
sign was hung announcing to all the world that the 
Jordan Neighborhood House was a Universalist proj- 
ect. We have reason to be proud of work done in 
that building through the years by Dr. Jordan and 
-by Mrs. Willis and the other teachers. I feel sure 
that the day will soon come when paint and repairs 
will make the building a more fitting representative of 
‘the people that support it. 

The other cloud was the existence of Jim Crow 
laws. But the Northern person who feels sick at 
‘heart as he comes into contact with them must re- 
member two things: (1) The discriminations and 
neglects at home that he had better busy himself 
-about. (2) The noble work of progressive Southern 
people to get rid of all that is unjust and to put race 
‘relations on the enduring foundation of justice. 

We can be glad that our church has one institu- 
tion which is holding out a helping hand where it is 
-so sorely needed. 

I hope this little story of our school has presented 
-a true picture of the worth-whileness of our adventure 
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in friendliness in Suffolk. From my own experience 
in teaching colored children for many years I am 
convinced there are no people in the world more 
aspiring, no people who make better use of oppor- 
tunities for self-help, and my short term of teach- 
ing Negro children in the South has confirmed that 
opinion. The fields are ready for the harvest. 

We should be grateful to the Legion of the Cross 
for their vision. I have a feeling that they have 
opened the door for the rest of our church to go in 
and undertake a more vigorous program in this field. 


“__ With Authority” 

(Continued from page 524) 
“Seek and ye shall find,’ knowing beyond the shadow 
that is cast by turning that the eternal resources are 
there for the taking. When a teacher discovers the 
source of his authority, he does not have to argue its 
validity. His pupils will begin to say of him, as was 
said of Brother Lawrence, “. . . his example was a 
stronger inducement than any arguments he could 
propose.” 


What's Happening to Our Constitution? 


HE Constitution of the United States is able to meet the 

problems of modern life because the Supreme Court is 
using modern methods in making its decisions. This is “judi- 
cial statesmanship of the highest order,” declares Robert E. 
Cushman, professor of government at Cornell University, in 
a new pamphlet entitled “What's Happening to Our Consti- 
tution? and published recently by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

The changed outlook of the Court is not the result of 
the whims of new and younger judges, writes Professor Cush- 
man. We must remember that the National Labor Relations 
Act and the Social Security Act were upheld before any 
Roosevelt appointee sat on the Court. “This revolution in 
the Court’s method of work has come as a result of the appli- 
cation of a philosophy which runs back over forty years and 
is most closely associated with the names of Holmes and 
Brandeis.” 

With sound legal knowledge to support his views, Cush- 
man traces the development of the important theories prac- 
ticed by these jurists. 

At one time the judicial process was governed by a me- 
chanical “slot-machine” theory. It was generally held that 
the Court’s task was to apply never-changing rules to each 
case, as if all they had to do was to put the facts of a case 
in a slot on top and draw out the correct decision below. 
This view has gradually given way to the new idea that social 
conditions may be an important factor in determining a law’s 
constitutionality. This new idea was first presented in the 
famous “Brandeis brief” of 1908, in support of Oregon’s ten- 
hour law for women, which contained only two pages of legal 
argument and a hundred pages of expert opinion on the bad 
effects of overwork on women. 

This type of argument made the methods of the Supreme 
Court more flexible. The Court still finds it “desirable to 
follow precedent when the situation in which a rule is to be 
applied is like the old one in which the rule developed,” but 
there is no longer a slavish bowing to earlier decisions. 

It was Justice Holmes who first applied, especially to so- 
cial legislation, the theory that “the legislature should enjoy 
a large freedom to make mistakes of policy and judgment” 
and that “the Court should step in only when unconstitu- 
tionality is abundantly clear.”” The Supreme Court has been 
won over to this view by degrees. 

Professor Cushman reviews in detail how states’ rights 
gave way to a strong central government—how the federal 
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power over interstate commerce has been extended to include 
practically all of the nation’s business—how there has been a 
growth of federal police power to protect the nation’s social 
welfare. 

In summarizing, the author declares that “we need not 
feel that these constitutional changes, startling as some of 
them may seem, reflect disloyalty to the founding fathers. 
.. . They would be the first to scorn the constitutional ances- 
tor worship which would deny to the dynamic constitutional 
system created in 1789 the vitality and flexibility necessary 
to make it an adequate basis for efficient twentieth-century 
government.” 

What's Happening to Our Constitution? is the seventieth 
of a series of popular, factual, 10-cent pamphlets published 
by the Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 


A Successful Summer Vacation School at the First 
Universalist Church, Cambridge 


Carra D. Hawkes 


1% the first place, we were favored by the weather. Few 
of the days were extremely hot, the showers came in the 
afternoon and evening, and the one rainy day was Saturday. 
Next, we were fortunate in having a sexton, Thomas J. Ward- 
rop, who likes children and helped much, especially on the 
playground. Out of old material found in the cellar of the 
church, he made a seesaw and some swings on the land back 
of the church, and a sandbox for the little ones. The play 
problem was thus greatly simplified. The older boys and 
girls, some of whom had been in the school in previous years, 
took good care of the younger ones. All the play was out 
of doors. 

The children came at nine o’clock, and the first fifteen 
minutes were given over to friendly meeting. From a quarter 
past nine until a quarter to ten was the study period. Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton, minister of the church, had charge of 
the seniors, the general theme of the course being “Creative 
Personalities.” Memory exercises, singing, and lessons from 
the lives of Bible and other heroes filled this period for the 
juniors in my care. The beginners also had their period of 
study under Mrs. Ruth Watts. 

From a quarter to ten until ten, the whole school assembled 
for illustrated lectures on the life of Jesus. These were pro- 
cured from the General Sunday School Association. On some 
of the days, one of the older boys had charge and read the 
lecture, and the older boys had charge of the machine. 

Playtime was from ten to ten-thirty, and after that came 
the period for handcrafts. Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff, Mrs. 
Ernest Russell and Mrs. Fred Poehler took charge of the 
juniors, and Mrs. Chatterton, Miss Dorothy Roberts and 
Miss Cynthia Pike directed the little ones. Mr. Chatterton 
supervised the seniors. Some pretty and useful articles were 
made — trays, ornamental paper plates, bottle sprinklers, 
hot mats, etc. 

At half past eleven, all went into the children’s chapel for 
a service of worship. These services were conducted by the 
older boys and girls, and a choir of the pupils led the singing. 
On Monday of the first week, Dr. George E. Huntley spoke 
to the children, and Miss Margaret Winchester and Miss 
Susan M. Andrews on other days of this week. During the 
second week, Chief Herman of the Fire Department and Chief 
Robert Leahy of the Police Department talked to the chil- 
dren about their departments. The mayor, the Hon. John 
Corcoran, and the city messenger, Col. John B. Atkinson, were 
unable to attend, but sent friendly greetings and best wishes 
to the children. 

This is the fourth summer vacation school that we have 
had, and we have been especially pleased to have some of 
the same pupils year after year. The older ones were a great 
help. Robert Cooper, one of our own boys, was on the staff; 
he recorded the attendance, superintended the working of the 
lecture machine, and gave first aid for the scratches and the 
bruises. The expenses were met by contributions from mem- 
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bers of the parish. The school was in session on weekdays 
from July 6 to 17. Eighty-two children were registered, a 
larger number than last year. The children were from other 
churches as well as our own. As a community service, we 
feel that it was a success. 


The Test and the Certificate in Church Work 
Ina M. Fotsom 


NE of the forward steps taken in our denomination dur- 

ing the past year in the field of leadership education has 

been the setting up of a.system of denominational recognition 

for personal achievement in the various areas of church work. 

This step was taken in response to a general appeal from 

local churches for a larger percentage of trained leaders with 
which to carry on an adequate program of churchmanship. 

Hitherto the General Sunday School Association has been 
the only auxiliary of the church which has offered credit 
courses. And those courses have applied only to church- 
school teachers and officers. Under the plan adopted by the 
Central Planning Council, upon recommendation of the Lead- 
ership Education Committee, recognition will now be given 
for work done in any field of religion by young people and 
adults, and by persons under fourteen years of age who have 
entered high school. This is a system for the entire Univer- 
salist Church, and satisfactory work done in any field of 
effort counts toward the recognition certificate. Certificates 
will be offered officially by the Leadership Education Com- 
mittee, an integrated committee made up of members from 
the various auxiliaries, serving the interests of the total church. 

Because courses taken at summer institutes offer oppor- 
tunities to the few who can attend, and because one of the 
most important areas in the field of religion is practically un- 
explored in the brief summer -activity, the new plan is set 
up on a through-the-year basis, and the work is divided so as 
to cover the two areas, participation in both being essential 
to final certification. 

In the field of personal growth and experience, planned 
activities designed to develop qualities of leadership are recog- 
nized. The list of such activities is a long one, but those listed 
in the recent folder, A Recognition System for Leadership 
Education in the Universalist Church, is a suggestive one: 

1. Active participation in some part of the program of a 
local church. 

2. A planned program of personal religious growth for a 
definite period of time in particular areas. (Minimum, one 
year.) 

3. World Friendship effort. 
Action booklets.) 

4. Creative activities—art, music, beauty, etc. 

5. Social Work experience, such as volunteer service in a 
social settlement, a vacation school, in rural service 
projects, etc. 

6. Participation in relief work. 

7. Interfaith, and interracial contacts and participations. 

Recognition for work done in the above area must be 
certified by the local minister, or by some authorized official 
of the local church, blanks for which will be supplied by the 
Leadership Education Committee, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
For the first recognition certificate there must be a program, 
in some one or more of the areas listed, for a period of at 
least one year. For the second certificate a similar activity 
for a period of at least two years is required. The choice as 
to the particular type of work rests with the individual, and 
is not confined necessarily to the above list. 

The second division of the work covers organized units in 
leadership education, and is the type of work usually offered 
in institutes, local-church classes and community schools. This 
area has been expanded to include correspondence courses and 
directed projects. At present only a few denominational 
courses have been organized, but the whole wide field of 
standard interdenominational credits may be explored, and 
denominational credit will be issued simultaneously. Recog- 
nition will be offered to those participating in any planned 
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project which, in the judgment of the Leadership Education 
Committee, appears to offer leadership training of sufficient 
worth. 
It is evident that this field of training is inclusive. For 
convenience, it has been broken down into the following fields: 
1. Foundation for Leadership. In this field effort should 


be directed toward an extended acquaintance with the mean-” 


ing of life, the problems of human and social relationships, the 
history, literature and teachings of the church. 

2. Understanding the People We Work With. In this area 
the purpose should be to secure training which will result in 
an adequate understanding of characteristics and development 
of the persons we are to be associated with in our section of 
the church’s program. Courses in psychology of various age- 
groups and methods for observing and association with pupils 
should be included. 

3. Methods and Materials for Particular Growps. Each 
leader needs specialized training for guiding the particular 
group he intends to work with. The training should cover the 
direction of activity programs, the building of the curriculum, 
methods for guiding self-growth, etc. 

For the completion of the first recognition certificate, it 
will be necessary for one to secure credit for four of these 
organized units. A unit, or one credit, is given for work 
equivalent to five fifty-minute class sessions, and of the re- 
quired four there must be at least one unit in each of the 
three fields described above. For the second certificate, there 
must be completion of eight organized units with the same 
class requirements. Variety of experience is thus recom- 
mended. 

There has been a question as to how much of an appeal 
a recognition system would have with general church workers. 
It is possible that it will be accepted slowly in certain areas 
of church work, but all will agree that it offers a professional 
approach toward the solution of one of the great problems in 
church work, that it unifies the whole program of leadership 
education by making it a total church program centering in 
a standing committee of the Central Planning Council, and, 
further, that its successful promotion- cannot fail to arouse an 
increasing awareness on the part of church workers that the 
task ahead is significant enough to demand planned prep- 
aration. 


Leon O. Tebbetts 
HE HON. LEON O. TEBBETTS of Waterville, Maine, 


one of our most distinguished laymen and for many years 
an officer of the Universalist Church of America, died August 4 
at the age of sixty-six. He had been three times mayor of 
Waterville, and the present mayor and six former mayors 
were in attendance at his funeral. 

A. Ingham Bicknell went from Boston to Waterville to 
represent our, national church organization at the funeral, 
August 6, which was attended by a great crowd from all 
walks of life. Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, his pastor, officiated 
and delivered a moving tribute. Among the bearers was 
Edgar J. Brown, president of the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention. 

Mr. Hawkes writes of him as follows: 

“Mr. Tebbetts came out of the Universalist church in 
Readfield, Maine, where he was born and spent his early years. 

“When he came to Waterville he united with the church 
here, and he had served for some time as president of the 
church and parish, and for many years as treasurer and as a 
member of the board of trustees. Following several terms of 
service on the executive board of the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention, he was offered the presidency, but declined, recom- 
mending and securing Chief Justice Charles Dunn of Orono 
for the office. 

«|. With a minimum of formal education Mr. Tebbetts 
became what is often called ‘a self-made man.’ An impor- 
tant political figure in Maine, he was several times mentioned 
as a gubernatorial possibility, but he chose rather to wield 
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his influence behind the scenes. He was one of the strong, 
silent men. 

“Only sickness kept him from attending church regularly. 
When out of town Sundays he always attended a Universalist 
church wherever he happened to be.” 

Mr. Tebbetts’ service on the board of the Universalist 
General Convention, now the Universalist Church of America, 
1933-1939, was so valuable that when he became ineligible for 
re-election, he was appointed to the finance committee and 
served until his death. 

The list of Mr. Tebbetts’ positions and distinctions is a 
long one. Besides serving as mayor, he had been appointed 
by President Wilson the first collector of internal revenue for 
Maine and New Hampshire. He had been state assessor, 
manager of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and a mem- 
ber of various important state commissions. He was president 
of the Federal Trust Company, of the L. O. Tebbetts Insur- 
ance Company, and other business enterprises, and rendered 
valuable service on the boards of many charities. 

He is survived by his wife, two brothers, William G. Teb- 
betts of Portland and Harry O. Tebbetts of Readfield, a sister, 
Rose T. Devoll of Manchester, Maine, and several nephews 
and nieces. 


Della T. Lutes 


Mrs. Della T. Lutes died in Cooperstown, N. Y., on July 
13. She had considerable fame as a writer and editor, her 
work in the latter capacity being done mostly in Boston as 
editor of American Motherhood Magazine, of Today’s House- 
wife, and of Modern Priscilla. As author of books her work 
dealt with Southern Michigan of the 1870’s and 1880’s. The 
Country Kitchen, published in 1936, was named the most 
original book of the year. Much of its material appeared as 
articles in the Atlantic Monthly. Other books were Home 
Grown, Gabriel's Search, Millbrook, and The Country 
Schoolma’am. 

Mrs. Lutes began life as Della Thompson in Summit Town- 
ship, Jackson County, Michigan, her birthplace now being 
practically overrun by the growing city of Jackson. She 
taught school in Detroit. The tragic death of a little son 
left her inconsolable until she met Rev. Lee S. McCollester, 
D.D., then pastor of the Church of Our Father (Universalist) 
in that city. The faith he gave her she accepted as her own 
and she became a member of the Universalist church in 
Detroit. Her membership was never removed. 

Mrs. Lutes desired that her remains be brought to Michi- 
gan for interment. And accordingly on Sunday afternoon, 
August 9, in the presence of a group of admirers and friends 
from near and far places, her ashes were deposited in the lot 
of her dear and lifelong friend, Mrs. J. Milton Eddy, in the 
cemetery at Horton. Officiating at this service was another 
of Mrs. Lutes’ friends, Rev. William Couden, D.D., of Provi- 
dence, R. I., who was summering at his old home in near-by 
Concord. 


Virtues come to be in us neither by nature, nor in despite 
of nature, but we are furnished by nature with a capacity 
for receiving them, and are perfected in them through cus- 
tom. But the virtues we get by doing the acts, which 
again is the case of other things, as the arts, for instance. 
Men become builders, by building; harp players by playing 
on the harp; exactly so, by doing just actions we come to 
be just; by doing the actions of temperance we come to be 
temperate; and by doing brave actions, brave. 

ARISTOTLE 


In the clear dawn, before the east was red, 

Before the rose had torn her veil in two, 

A nightingale through Hafiz’ garden flew, 

Stayed but to fill its song with tears, and fled. 
Hariz 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Taken by Rev. John R. Scotford, this 
picture indicates how some church school 
rooms are being transformed these days. 
Entering them on Sunday morning one 
would know at a glance the kind of 
experiences pupils would be engaged in 
during the church-school session. This 
particular room shows a setting for wor- 
ship in a New Jersey church. The pupils 
who occupy it copied the arrangement of 


pulpit and reading stand with which 
they were familiar in their church. The 
matter of suitable appointments was dis- 
cussed and this was their decision. Two 
boxes were secured, rubbed down and 
stained, then appropriate covers made 
for the tops. This photograph, to- 
gether with those on pages 518 and 530, 
are from Children’s Religion and are 
used by permission of Pilgrim Press. 


UNITED CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION ADVANCE 


This movement, sponsored by the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, springs from a recognized need for 
more effective religious education in all 
communities. Also from the well-known 
fact that certain needs are best met and 
certain problems best solved by united 
Christian effort. Universalists, through 
the General Sunday School Association, 
have indicated their interest in this 
movement and their desire to co-operate 
in it. 

The United Advance urges every 
Protestant church to become more active 
in “reaching the unreached.” Sugges- 
tions for doing this have been sent 
to every church-school superintendent. 
Others will be found in this issue and 
in the months ahead further recommen- 
dations will be made. 

The United Advance urges more effec- 
tive teaching of religion 


In every home 
In every church 
In every community. 


During the year, although concerned 
with strengthening the work in each of 


these areas, we shall place special em- 
phasis upon the first. Mrs. Pullman’s 
article in this issue indicates ways in 
which the church may reach and serve 
its parents. Magazines, books and pam- 
phlets, the Parents’ Kit—these and 
many other source materials are avail- 
able, through the G. 8. S. A. office, to 
all church workers. 

As a denomination Universalists have 
been urged to “go forward.” Since 1939 
we have been engaged in a Forward To- 
gether Program. Now comes the call to 
join with other Protestant churches in 
co-operative Christian enterprises. First 
on the list for all is the observance of 
Religious Education Week, September 
27-October 4, suggestions for which will 
be found in an article by Miss Margaret 
Winchester in the August 15th issue of 
Tue CuristrAn Leaver. 

Both these emphases are needed. Nor 
does one exclude the other. Unless de- 
nominationally we are moving forward, 
our contribution to any united endeavor 
will be meager indeed. So let us place 
on our bulletin boards the Advance 
posters which will be sent into every 
Universalist church this month. And let 
us join hearts and hands with neighbor- 


ing churches in Christian service. 


GROWTH FOR A PURPOSE 


This is the thought behind the sug- 
gestion for worship periods in Univer- 
salist church schools during the current 
month. The world in which we live has 
need of more kindness, more friendliness, 
more good will. If every church-school 
group will make of itself a center from 
which this kind of living may radiate, 
our neighborhoods and our world will be 
the better for it. The larger the group 
dedicated to the way of life as taught 
and lived by Jesus, the more widespread 
the results. So we seek to increase our 
numbers, to add to class groups. There 
is work to be done today. Through the 
fellowship of the church, where week by 
week we meet for worship and for the 
study and practice of religion, we may 
become fit and ready for better living. 


WORSHIP 


“Worship is the celebration of life.” 
I pause before this wise and spacious 
thought, and my spirit widens with its 
meaning. I perceive clearly what I have 
often felt dimly; the inward motions of 
my soul, the interior answers of my be- 
ing, the unutterable language of the 
Within—these are my worship. Inwardly 
I gather the richness of the universe, and 
the secret sign of my soul is placed upon 
that treasure. Some things I search out, 
but more are revealed to me, and what 
I unearth or stumble upon, these I cele- 
brate in feeling and action, with a living 
responsiveness which marks me for what 
Tam. And I am possessed with an eager 
expectation that what I shall find in all 
the days of the universe is touched with 
a strange goodness and a_ purposeful 
beauty. My worship needs to be daily, 


hourly, constant. Max A. Kapp 


A VALUABLE 
SOURCE BOOK 


Buitpine Morate. 
Barnes. $1.00. 
This study is a timely as well as rea- 

sonable presentation of the nature, con- 

tent and quality of morale. The im- 

mediate purpose is evidently to offer 

techniques by which democracies can 
build and maintain satisfactory morale 
through every situation and from gen- 
eration to generation. The psychology 
is not only theoretically sound, but re- 
markable for its common-sense approach. 

The book is pleasant to read because of 

a liberal sprinkling of appropriate quota- 

tions, many of which are useful to speak- 

ers. It will be found a valuable source 
book for ideas which can be fruitfully 
used in various programs designed for 
recreation and morale building. 

Rocer D. Bosworth 


By Jay B. Nash. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


EVE AND THE APPLE 


To THe Eprror: 


It may interest W. A. (see Reactions of Our Readers in 
Tue Curistian Leaver of August 15) to know that the Ox- 
ford Dictionary, in defining “Apple,” under Division Four, 
“The fruit of the forbidden tree,” gives several quotations of 
its use in literature in this connection, chronologically. The 
first is from Caedmon, 1000; another quotation is dated 1230. 
These, in Old English, unfortunately I am unable to translate. 
However, in 1300 is given “Adam brake goddes comandement 
of the appil.” In 1450: “The delight of the apille slow Eve.” 
The next is from Milton and finally in 1829, Southey: All for 
Love II, “The Apple had done but little for me, If Eve had 
not done the rest.” 

Who actually dd invent the apple? 

U.S. M. 


YOUTH LEADER WANTS A NEW EDITOR 


To THE Eprror: 


Please allow me to register my complete disgust at the 
way you attack pacifists and their beliefs. Frankly, sir, you 
should stick to writing articles on Johannes and leave inter- 
national problems alone. 

There are many among us (including yourself) who claim 
to be Universalists. May God grant forgiveness to those who 
masquerade under false pretenses. Such declarations from 
those individuals as “just war,” misled pacifists, hostility to 
Negro preachers in our church, denunciation of the Hoover 
Food plan, and a host of others, smack of the most orthodox 
conservatisms. 

Too many of our leaders in high places are resting on the 
laurels won by Ballou, Murray, Cobb, and a host of others. 
A byline in my hometown Sunday paper read thus: “To have 
been first proves only antiquity; but to become first proves 
merit.” 

Now is the time for true Universalists to be first with the 
doctrine of love and brotherhood for all mankind. 

Now is not a time to join the ranks of the partialists, as 
we do when we fail to recognize and understand the conditions 
leading to the rise of Hitler and Mussolini. Now is a time 
for repenting at our looking down our noses at the League 
and the World Court. Now is the time to disagree with the 
suppression of India, when we claim we are fighting to free 
mankind. Now is the time to proclaim to our government 
that we are appalled at the caste system shown by the death 
of Odell Waller and by the recent race riots in Detroit. 

A Methodist bishop spoke not long ago to our people in 
convention at Washington. He injected a much-needed hypo- 
dermic into our people when he declared that the word Uni- 
versalist was the largest in the world and if we were not 
going to use it then give it up and let someone else try. 

If our faith is not different from that of other denomina- 
tions let’s give it up. If it is unique and different, as I be- 
lieve it to be, for God’s sake, and for the sake of the world, 
let’s make use of it as the bishop suggests. 

If you, sir, would spend less time defending your position 
you would better prove your point. People not sure of their 
ground spend their days trying to convince themselves of 
their position. 

Universalism needs a good shaking up, and I for one would 
be pleased to see a truly courageous Universalist at the edi- 
tor’s desk, at least an editor who believes in Universalism. 


Dana E. Kiotzie 
President, Universalist Youth Fellowship 


P.S. It will surprise me greatly if you decide to print this 
letter since it makes no pretense at being a scholarly epistle. 
Sometimes the simple sentences contain, however, truths we 
are afraid to notice. 


AS ANOTHER YOUTH SEES IT 


The following letter first came to us from Dr. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., and then was sent out by the chief 
of chaplains, Washington. It was written by Lieut. Henry C. 
Lee of the U. S. army, who was with General Wainwright on 
Bataan Peninsula. As Dr. Gilroy wrote in Advance, “It speaks 
for itself concerning the spirit of religious devotion and com- 
plete consecration in which many men are serving.” 


Tue Eprror 
Dear Mother, Dad and Frances: 

This letter may never be delivered. It will go to Corregi- 
dor and there wait for transportation. Perhaps I'll be able to 
cable you before it arrives. “Quien sabe?” 

About the war I can say nothing. You back home know 
more about it than we do. All we see is our own little theater 
of operations, All I can say is that we are getting enough 
to eat and that I am at present reasonably comfortable, mod- 
erately happy and disgustingly healthy. 

Also, I am proud to be a part of the fight that is being 
made here and would not, even if it were possible, leave here 
until it is over and we have won, as we inevitably will. By 
“we” I mean my country in general. Bataan may fall, but 
the eventual outcome of the war is foreordained. 

I have seen some horrible things happen and have had 
my share of narrow escapes, but I have also seen some very 
wonderful acts of courage, self-sacrifice and loyalty. At last 
I have found what I have searched for all my life—a cause 
and a job in which I can lose myself completely and to which 
I can give every ounce of my strength and my mind. 

And I have mentally and spiritually conquered my fear 
of death. Pure animal terror—(A protective emotion cannot 
be entirely subdued. by the mentality, but it can, and has 
been, controlled) . 

My prayer each night is that God will send you, who are 
suffering so much more than I am, his strength and peace. 
During the first days of war I also prayed for personal pro- 
tection from physical harm, but now that I may be given 
strength to bear whatever I must bear and do so that those 
men under me will have every reasonable chance. 

Life and my family have been very good to me and have 
given me everything I have ever really wanted, and should 
anything happen to me here, it will not be like closing a 
book in the middle as it would have been had I been killed 
in the first few days of the war. For in the last two months 
I have done a lifetime of living and have been a part of one 
of the most unselfish, co-operative efforts that has ever been 
made by any group of individuals. . . 

The purpose of this letter is to send you my love and my 
thanks for just being my family. It is written with no so- 
called premonitions. Really, all in all my chances are pretty 
good. Much better than most of the line officers of my 
grade and age. For, as I told you many times in my letters 
before the war, my particular job—and it hasn’t been 
changed—is about as safe a one as any soldier could have 
in wartime. 

So with all my love to all three of you, I'll start this letter 
on its way. 

“Keep ’em flying’—WEST! and as the government has 
announced, “No news is good news.” 

Your loving son and brother, 
Henry 


A WORD OF CHEER 


To rue Eprror: 

I greatly enjoy Tue Curist1an Leaver and again thank 
you for your level-headed and courageous Christian principles 
and patriotism in these anxious days. You are rendering a 
distinct and strong service. 


Wakefield, Mass. 


Austin Rice 
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WYMAN’S WORK IN 


Rev. Charles A. Wyman has resigned 
at Oneonta, N. Y., to accept a call to 
_ Lawrence, Mass. 

The Oneonta Star of August 4 sum- 
marizes his good work for the past five 
years as follows: 

Rey. Charles A. Wyman, pastor of 
Chapin Memorial Universalist Church 
since January 1, 1936, resigned last eve- 
ning to accept a call to the Universalist 
Church of the Good Shepherd at Law- 
rence, Mass. That church is about three 
times the size of the one here. 

Mr. Wyman’s resignation, presented 
at a meeting of the trustees at the home 
of Mrs. J. J. Turner, was accepted with 
regret. It will be effective September 1 
or November 1, depending on how soon 
a successor is secured. A pulpit commit- 
tee was appointed, consisting of N. K. 
MacEwen, chairman, Oscar Wells, mod- 
erator of the parish, Mrs. Alma Barnes, 
Mrs. Caleb P. Brackett, W. Edwin Long, 
and Edward L. Fowler. 

Mr. Wyman, who has been doing 
some work for the finance department 
of the Universalist Church of America, 
will continue to assist in that depart- 
ment. 

During his pastorate in Oneonta, mem- 
bership of the church has increased from 
fifty-two to one hundred thirty-two. An 
indebtedness of $1,200 has been paid; 
the building has been renovated; an 
endowment fund of $7,000 has been es- 
tablished; and several memorial items 
have been installed, including an electric 
organ, flags, and the chancel and its 
equipment. A private room in Fox Hos- 
pital was equipped by the church, and 
is named for it. 


ONEONTA 


The church was host to the state 
convention of Universalists in 1940. The 
pastor is now serving as president of the 
State Universalist Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, his term expiring at the annual 
convention to be held in Syracuse from 
October 6 to 8. 


Mr. Wyman established the Happy 
Coon Minstrels, which have given annual 
performances at the local church for six 
years. The trustees voted last night to 
continue these performances. 


As a Kiwanis Club director, Mr. 
Wyman supervised an industrial survey 
of the city. He also conducted the youth 
frontier survey about three years ago, 
and a religious survey in 1941. He is 
chairman of the city U. 8. O. Committee, 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce 
and of its committee on new voters, and 
a former member of the Kiwanis Club 
Quartet. 


Mr. Wyman co-operated with the late 
Judge Lee D. Van Woert in children’s 
court cases, and he has assisted City 
Judge Sterling P. Harrington in proba- 
tion cases. 


Mrs. Wyman is church organist, treas- 
urer, and past president of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, Junior Red 
Cross chairman, and former pianist for 
the Happy Coon Minstrels. She also 
has been active in young people’s work. 

The Wymans have one daughter, Lis- 
beth Ellen, who will be three in Sep- 
tember. 


Before leaving Oneonta, Mr. Wyman 
plans to install a memory-friendship 
garden of flowering shrubs in front of 
the church. 


SERGEANT MILES CITED 


Technical Sergeant John R. Miles, son 
of Prof. and Mrs. Edson R. Miles of St. 
Lawrence University, was recently cited 
as “the most outstanding soldier” in the 
Medical Battalion of the 77th Division, 
United States army. 

The following is the letter of commen- 
dation from Sergeant Miles’ commanding 
officer, also the letter of commendation 


from Major General Woodruff. 


4 July 1942 
302nd MEDICAL BATTALION 
Fort Jackson, S. C. 

Subject: Recommendation of Non- 
commissioned Officer as Legionnaire. 

To: The Commanding General, 77th 
Infantry Division, Fort Jackson, South 
Carolina. 


1. John R. Miles (A.S.N.32046410) , 
Technical Sergeant, Headquarters De- 
tachment, 302nd Medical Battalion, 77th 


Infantry Division, United States army, 
is recommended as the most outstanding 
soldier in the Medical Battalion for con- 
sideration as Legionnaire of Legion of 
Merit. Technical Sergeant Miles, chief 
supply sergeant in the Medical Battalion, 
is named on the basis of his outstanding 
and meritorious service since he has been 
in the army. Sergeant Miles entered the 
army April 11, 1941, and served with 
the 8th Medical Battalion till March, 
1942, during which time he was promoted 
from private to technical sergeant. He 
was selected as a cadre man, capable 
of handling the Division and Battalion 
Medical Supplies. 


2. During the organization of the 
medical units of the 77th Infantry Divi- 
sion, many changes were made in the 
supply systems. It was through Sergeant 
Miles’ constant application of his knowl- 
edge and utter disregard for time that 
these many changes were accomplished. 


It is to his credit that the inspector 
general recently commended the efficient 
organization and well-kept records of the 
Medical Battalion supply system. 

3. Sergeant Miles has shown himself 
by his willingness and initiative in his 
routine daily duties to be an outstanding 
soldier and a credit to the military serv- 
ice. It is with pleasure that I recom- 
mend him for citation. 

GeorceE I. SNEIDMAN 
Major, M. C., Commanding 


77th INFANTRY DIVISION 


Fort Jackson, S. C. 
15 July 1942 
201—Miles, John R. (Enl.) 

Subject: Commendation. 

To: Technical Sergeant John R. Miles, 
302nd Medical Battalion, Fort Jackson, 
South Carolina. (Through Command- 
ing Officer, 302nd Medical Battalion.) 

I wish to extend to you my hearty 
congratulations for the outstanding work 
which you have performed in your or- 
ganization since its activation. To have 
been selected as the most outstanding 
noncommissioned officer in your organ- 
ization, which in turn has been so favor- 
ably commented upon in the past by 
senior commanders of both the Ameri- 
can and the British armies indicates an 
extremely high degree of efficiency on 
your part. : 

R. B. Wooprurr 
Major General, U. S. Army, 
Commanding 


CHURCH WORKERS AT 
MURRAY GROVE 


An institute for church workers was 
held at Murray Grove, N. J., from July 
26 to August 2. 

Fourteen were registered full time, 
seventeen part time. 

The faculty consisted of Rev. Douglas 
Frazier, Rev. John E. Wood and Rev. 
and Mrs. I. J. Domas. Mr. Domas was 
resident pastor. 

Those in attendance were mainly from 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, although Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer 
of New Haven, Conn., with two guests 
from Meriden was there part of the time, 
and Mrs. Florence E. Olson came from 
Danbury. William E. Crawford of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., now in the U. S. navy, 
renewed Universalist associations. 

Mr. Wood, whose thirty-second birth- 
day was celebrated during the week, led 
chapel services 

Mr. Frazier led a youth work labora- 
tory, Mr. Wood a worship laboratory, 
Mr. Domas a religious education labora- 
tory, and Mrs. Domas a religious crea- 
tivity laboratory. 

Mr. Frazier lectured on “Programs 
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and Plans” and “Problems Facing You.’ 
Mr. Wood lectured on “Making Pro- 
grams Religious” and “Becoming Reli- 
gious Persons,” and Mr. Domas lectured 
on “The People You Plan For” and 
“You Facing Your Problems.” 

Daily candlelight services, inspiring 
Sunday services, a banquet, a play, and 
healthful recreation made the week 
memorable. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Dr. Roger F. Etz of Medford, Mass., 
was re-elected president of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association at the annual 
meeting in the Quillen, August 3. Also 
re-elected were Dr. Weston A. Cate of 
Auburn, Maine, vice-president, Audessa 
A. Newbegin of Danvers, Mass., treas- 
urer, and Robert F. Needham of Arling- 
ton, Mass., secretary. Fred N. Allen of 
Portland was re-elected a director to 
serve three years. Under a new bylaw 
the board members take office on Octo- 
ber 1. Rev. Leslie C. Nichols of Mel- 
rose, Mass., read the report of the 
nominating committee. The tellers were 
Rey. Ernest T. Marble of Nashua, N. H., 
Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy of Girard, Pa., 
and Earle W. Dolphin of Lynn, Mass. 

Edith Blow reported for the auditing 
committee and Rev. Josephine B. Fol- 
som for the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid 
Association. Mrs. Folsom also read the 
necrology, and the members joined in 


prayer for nineteen Ferry Beachers who 
had died since the last annual meeting. 

The meeting considered suggestions 
for improvements and new policies re- 
ferred from informal annual meetings 
during the Youth and Religious Educa- 
tion Institutes. 

In normal times 90 per cent of Ferry 
Beach visitors arrive by automobile. It 
was fortunate that the Association had 
invested six hundred fifty dollars in a 
good station wagon this year, because 
nearly half the visitors this season came 
by train and bus. On the five busiest 
days, one hundred eighty-seven passen- 
gers were carried. Contributions to the 
Transportation Fund nearly equaled the 
overall car expense. 


CLERGY RATES IN WEST 


Effective September 1, 1942, the rail- 
roads in the territory west of and in- 
cluding Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, 
Vicksburg and New Orleans will adopt 
the same practice as has been in effect 
for a number of years in the territory 
east of Chicago and St. Louis and have 
but one class of clergy fares, regardless 
of the class of equipment in which the 
passenger travels. 

The basis for clergy fares will be one- 
half of the first-class fare (approximately 
1.65 cents per mile) and that fare will 
apply for tickets good in sleeping and 
parlor cars or in coaches. 


CONFERENCE OF CHURCH WORKERS 


A two-day conference for all church 
workers, sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, will be held in 
the newly refinished First Parish Church 
(Universalist) in Saugus, Mass., October 
14 and 15. 

Local Committees: In charge of reser- 
vations—Miss Evelyn Anderson, 29 Co- 
lumbus Avenue, Saugus. Chairman of 
exhibits—Miss Edith Pilling, 19 Apple- 
ton Street, Saugus. Chairman of music 
—Miss Vivian Copp, 228 Central Street, 
Saugus. 

Program Features 
Wednesday 


2-3:30 p.m. A special conference for 
ministers, also a general conference for 
all others. 

8:30-5:15 p.m. Panel discussion, “De- 
veloping the Resources of the Local 
Church’”—church school, youth, laymen 
and women. 

5:30 p.m. Banquet. 

7-8 p.m. Special interest groups. 

8 p.m. Youth rally. 


Thursday 


10 a. m.-12 noon. A conference on 
churchmanship led by Rev. John M. 
Ratcliff, Ed.D. 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon. 

2-3:15 p. m. A special meeting for 
ministers, also a general conference for 
laymen and women. 


3:30-5:15 p.m. A church-school con- 
ference, also a youth conference. 

7 p.m. Historical service in connec- 
tion with the rededication of the Saugus 
Universalist church. 

To reach Saugus: Train service, Boston 
and Maine Railroad, from the North 
Station. Weekdays, 1:17, 2:13, 5:12, 
5:37 and 6:30 p. m. The trip takes 
thirty-two minutes. There is no train 
from Saugus to Boston except in the 
early morning, 6:57, 7:33 and 8:09. 

Bus service to Saugus from Haymar- 
ket Square, Boston, via the Eastern 
Massachusetts Company. Take a bus 
for Lynn. Buses every fifteen minutes. 
Change at West Lynn to bus for Saugus 
Center. Trip takes forty minutes. 

Buses to Saugus Center from Maverick 
Square, East Boston, every hour at a 
quarter before the hour, and during rush 
hours every half hour at a quarter before 
and a quarter past. Trip takes thirty- 
five minutes. 

Buses from Central Square, Lynn, 
every half hour, oftener in rush hours. 

Buses from Malden Square leave from 
the high school on the hour and _ half 
hour. 

The church in Saugus is on Main 
Street at the corner of Summer, one mile 
from Route 1. Turn off Route 1 at 
middle one of the three overpasses across 
the Newburyport Turnpike between 
Malden and Lynnfield. 
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Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, 
Mass., gave the baccalaureate sermon at 
the Northern New England School of 
Religion, Durham, N. H., Sunday, Au- 
gust 23. He and Mrs. Rose spent 
August in Provincetown, Cape Cod. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Barker of Med- 
ford, Mass., announce the engagement 
of their daughter Virginia to Ensign 
Albert Farrell, Jr., of Shelburne Falls, 
Mass. Miss Barker is a granddaughter 
of Mrs. Frank N. Chamberlain. Ensign 


THE NORTHOVER PRESS 
Smeal CAG are 
Printers VF Binders 


221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone KENmore 9321 


Hotel Commonwealth peacin tt 


between New Court House and State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


NO LIQUOR SOLD 


Rooms with Running Water . $1.50-1.75 
Rooms with Bath . 2.25-2.50 


L. H. TORREY, President 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 

2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 

Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 
tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
OF 
ST. LAWRENCE 
UNIVERSITY 


Oldest Universalist Theological 


Seminary 


84th Year 


Trains men for the liberal 
Christian Ministry 


For information address 


Dean J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 
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Farrell graduated recently from the 
Massachusetts Nautical Training Ship. 


Rey. Frederick L. Weis of Lancaster, 
Mass., has written, for the Journal of 
Liberal Religion, an interesting review 
of Hell’s Ramparts Fell, by Skinner and 
Cole. 


Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church in Marlboro, 
Mass., held a service in our church in 
Kingfield, Maine, August 16. Mr. Soule 
served this church as pastor twenty 
years ago. It has been closed for five 
years. 


Rev. and Mrs. Myles W. Rodehaver 
of Madison, Wis., announce the birth of 
a son (Mark William) , July 22. 


Rev. L. C. Prater of Camp Hill, Ala., 
reported for duty as a chaplain in the 
U.S. army at Ft. McClelland, Anniston, 
Ala., August 19. 


Dr. and Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon 
and daughters Carolyn and Judith, Rev. 
Wallace G. Fiske and son Robert, Rev. 
Herbert O. McKenney, Jr., and Dr. and 
Mrs. John M. Ratcliff and daughter 
Roselyn climbed Mt. Moosilauke and 
stayed overnight at the Dartmouth Out- 
ing Club Summit Camp, August 6. 


Dr. John M. Ratcliff was the preacher 
at the St. John of the Mountains Chapel 
in Ellsworth, N. H., on Sunday, August 
9. This country church has been re- 
stored through the efforts of Rev. Roger 
P. Cleveland and the members of his 
church, the First Congregational, in 
Grafton, Mass. 


Dr. and Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon 
and daughters spent several days with 
Dr. and Mrs. John M. Ratcliff at West 
Campton, N. H., and with Dr. and Mrs. 
Fred C. Leining at West Brattleboro, Vt. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., preached 
the sermon in the Methodist church of 
Summit, N. Y., August 2, in the Lu- 
theran church of Richmondyville, August 
9, at a union service in the Methodist 
church in Cobleskill, August 16, at a 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 


}\ for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


dedication of a service flag in Lawyers- 
ville, August 23, and at the “little white 
church” of Beards Hollow, August 30. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone was supply 
preacher at the Universalist church in 
Canton, N. Y., August 9. 


Dr. Fred C. Leining was the preacher 
at Woodstock, Vt., August 23. From 
there he and Mrs. Leining went directly 
to their home in Syracuse, N. Y., their 
vacation considerably shortened by the 
demands of the hour. 


Rey. William Couden, D.D., of Provi- 
dence, R. I., supplied the pulpit at 
Liberty, Mich., on August 23. 


Rev. and Mrs. Harmon M. Gehr of 
Philadelphia gave a recital at Chestnut 
Hill Hospital, August 28, under direction 
of Dr. W. Meredith Heyl, and presented 
Opus 2 in G by Martin Alden. 


Prof. Alfred C. Lane, a frequent 
speaker at Universalist gatherings, will 
preach at the North Congregational 
Church, Cambridge, September 6, on 
“Jesus’ Idea of Peace.” 


Prof. Eleanor Bisbee, Ph.D., daughter 
of Dr. Bisbee, once editor of Tor Curis- 
TIAN Leaver, has arrived in Boston after 
several years in Istanbul, Turkey, where 
she served on the faculty of Roberts 
College. 


Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson of 
Homets Ferry, Pa., and Pasadena, Calif., 
is spending the summer at her winter 
home on the Pacific Coast. 


WHEN IS A CHILD’S RELIGION 
EMOTIONALLY HEALTHY? 


(Continued from page 520) 


She felt his big arms around her 
shoulders once more. 

“Why can’t you answer my question, 
Daddy?” asked Judy. 

“Because, Judy, there are so many, 
many things I do not know.” 

Her father went on talking. “When I 
was a little boy, the sky was often red 
and orange and blue and yellow as it is 
tonight.” 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


“And did you ask your daddy who 
made the sky so pretty?” 

“Yes, Judy, and my father said just 
what I have said to you. And I was 
surprised because I thought my father 
knew everything. I thought my father 
was able to do anything he wanted to 
do. I thought he was the very best 
father in all the world.’’* 

In such companionship I think a child 
would feel not only the wonder of the 
radiant sunset but also a warm feeling 
of comfort in sharing with her father a 
great Presence in a vast unknown. 

2. We have found it necessary for us 
as adults to attempt to enter life anew, 
as little children, and to “cultivate the 
power of seeing plain things in a kind 
of sunlight surprise.” This ability Ches- 
terton called “the beginnings of the 
praise of God.” To young children life 
is vividly fresh and new. Any day may 
easily bring the thrill of a first discovery. 
Wonder and surprise are natural reac- 
tions, too precious to be discouraged by 
our unthinking haste and too significant 
in their possibilities for the expansion or 
the dwarfing of the spirit to be neglected. 

Four-year-old Bobby in the enthusi- 
asm of his first experience corralled all 
the family on the front porch to see the 
sunset. When ten-year-old Ned came, 
however, he looked around a moment 
and said casually, “Oh, it’s only the 
horizon, and it’s been there for years.” 
Then he returned to his own game. 

Too many of us, like this older brother, 
have lost the freshness of our first out- 
look. Over this old earth on which we 
walk this day have passed millions of 
years, yet its brightly colored robe of 
living plants is as if it had been born 
but yesterday. We, too, need a rebirth 
with each new day. 

Such experiences, over and over again, 
in schoolroom and in garden, in the sun- 
shine and in the dark, are the vitamins 


* Martin and Judy—Vol. Il. By Hills 
and Fahs. Beacon Press, 1940, p. 38. 
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THE GRADED PRESS 
ANNOUNCES 


A new hooklets 
for 3-Vear-olds 


containing » aa of the most 
outstanding photographs of 


children you have ever seen! 


The pupil’s material appears in four book- 
lets of 48 pages each, under the titles: 


MY BOOK for FALL (Part One) 
MY BOOK for WINTER (Part Two) 
MY BOOK for SPRING (Part Three) 
MY BOOK for SUMMER (Part Four) 
price, 15 cents each 


For these new booklets, the editors have 
collected more than fifty of the best photo- 
graphs of children’s activities ever seen. They 
are reproduced full-page size, and on the page 
facing each picture there is an accompanying 
story. Front and back covers of each book 
open to form a large four-color picture, espe- 
cially designed for this work. Third cover 
shows a four-color Bible picture with an ac- 
companying story. 


Pages 32 to 48 of each of the four pupil’s 
books carry material for parents. This ma- 
terial is related to the stories for the child. 
It is carefully thought out, wisely planned, 
beautifully printed and beautifully executed. 


in the life blood of a spiritual person- 
ality. They are not dependent upon any 
one form of faith; they may come to 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews, to the- 
ists, atheists and humanists. They may 
come to anyone who is unafraid of life 
and wishes to delve into its meanings. 
Teachers in secular schools as well as 
teachers in religious schools may be the 
spiritual guides. 

Cro-Magnon Man began sensing the 
presence of invisible realities twenty 
thousand years ago. He felt more than 
he could think or say. Although we of 
today regard such untutored primitives 
as wrong in their intellectual inferences, 
nevertheless we are less ready to say 
they were wrong in their intuited feelings. 

Glimmerings of such experiences we 
believe can be had by very small chil- 
dren. They come both to the simple- 
minded and the intelligent. As great 
moments of enlightenment they have 
come to all the great sages and saints 
of all faiths. They have given a sacra- 
mental quality to the humdrum plodding 
of daily toil. There is something uni- 
versal in them. We cannot take them 
out of life, but we can learn how to 
bring them more often into life to 
strengthen the sense of security, to en- 
hance courage and the feeling of personal 
worth, and finally to make more vital 
the realization of an intimate participa- 
tion with all life in the universal scheme 
of giving and receiving. 


Obituary 


MRS. ROSE LAWTON 


Mrs. Rose Lawton of Cicero, N. Y., died on 
August 19. 

She was born in Cicero eighty-eight years ago 
and spent practically her whole life there. Keen- 
minded, outspoken, honest and upright, she was 
deeply interested in everything for the good of 
her beloved Cicero. She was a lifelong member 
and stanch supporter of the Universalist church, 
and as long as she was able assumed the respon- 
sibility of keeping the church decorated with 
beautiful flowers. In 1938, she gave a plot of 
land next to her home to the Cicero Library 
Association, on which was erected a _ library 
building. 

Mrs. Lawton was twice a widow and is sur- 
vived by a sister, Mrs. Francis Potter, a niece, 
Mrs. Hawley Pardee, and a nephew, Edward 
Potter—all of Cicero. 

A simple memorial service was held in her 
home beside the urn of ashes on Friday evening, 
August 21, by her pastor, Rey. William J. Metz. 


PERCY ISHAM HALE 


Percy Isham Hale died on July 25 at Stough- 
ton, Wis. 

Mr. Hale, who was seventy-seven years of age, 
was one of Stoughton’s most highly respected 
citizens, much loved by all who knew him. For 
over fifty years he was in the mercantile busi- 
ness, the Hale Dry Goods Company being one 
of the best-known business institutions in Southern 
Wisconsin. He was a lifelong member of the 
local Universalist church and for over forty 
years served it as trustee. He also served 
several terms as a trustee of Lombard College, 
of which he was a graduate. All good civic en- 
terprises received his loyal support. He was a 
man who made a vital, lasting contribution to 
his community and to its people. 

Surviving in the immediate family are one 
son, Harry O. Hale of Stoughton, and three 
daughters, Mrs. Harry Waterman of Chicago, 
Mrs. Gray Cardy of Akron, Ohio, and Mrs 
Kenneth O. Nichols of Webster City, Iowa. 

Services were conducted at his home on July 28 
and also at the grave in Riverside Cemetery, 
Stoughton, by Rev. M. L. Aldridge, pastor of 
the Universalist church in Woodstock, IIl. 


Notices 


RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Letter of license as lay preacher granted to 
Arthur F. Braman, Providence. 

Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Thomas H. 
Saunders, D. D., to the Pennsylvania Univer- 
salist Convention. 

Letter of license as lay preacher granted to 
Carleton E. Worcester, Pawtucket. 

E. Dean Ellenwood, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rey. Clifford D. Newton transferred to the 
Vermont-Quebec Convention. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


Official Call 


The annual session of the New Hampshire 
Universalist Convention will be held at the First 
Universalist Church in Manchester on September 
13 and 14, 1942, for the hearing of annual re- 
ports of the officers, the consideration of recom- 
mendations and resolutions, the election of offi- 
cers, and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before said meeting. 

On September 12, 13 and 14, the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship, the Sunday School Association, 
and the Association of Universalist Women will 
also hold their annual sessions. 

J. Wayne Haskell, Secretary 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The one hundred fourteenth annual session of 
the Maine Universalist Convention will be held 
at the Church of Our Father (Universalist), 
Rumford, on Tuesday, September 22, for the 
transaction of such business as may legally come 
before it. 

Kenneth C. Hawkes, Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Universalist Convention will be held at 
Rocky Mount, October 2 (night session) to Octo- 
ber 4, inclusive. ; 

John E. Williams, Secretary 
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MAINE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


Official Call 


The forty-eighth annual session of the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women of Maine will be 
held at the Church of Our Father (Universal- 
ist), Rumford, September 21 and 22, for the 
hearing of reports, the election of officers, and 
the transaction of any other business that may 
legally come before the meeting. 

Arlene J. Cate, Secretary 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual session of the Minnesota Univer- 
salist Convention will be held Thursday and Fri- 
day, October 8 and 9, at Owatonna, for the 
hearing of reports, the election of officers, and the 
transaction of any other business coming before 
the convention. 

The Thursday morning session will be called 
at 10:30. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary 


NEW YORK UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The one hundred seventeenth annual sessions of 
the Universalist churches of New York State 
will be held in the Betts Memorial Church in 
Syracuse, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
October 6-8. 

The State Sunday School Association will hold 
its annual meeting and conferences on Tuesday 
morning and afternoon. The opening session of 
the New York State Convention of Universal- 
ists will be held on Tuesday evening with Rev. 
Charles A. Wyman of Oneonta delivering the 
occasional sermon. The Association of Univer- 
salist Women and the Ministers’ Association will 
hold their annual sessions on Wednesday morn- 
ing and afternoon. The convention banquet will 
be the attraction on Wednesday evening. The 
business sessions of the New York State Con- 
vention of Universalists will be held on Thurs- 
day morning and afternoon. Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, general superintendent, will be the morning 
speaker. The sessions will adjourn late Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

Letters for reservations should be sent to Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., South Warren 
Street at East Adams Street in Syracuse. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary 
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eh i “Not only moving 
i vow and stirring, but 
DESTINY. a well-reasoned 


part America can 
and should play in 
shaping the world 
of the Future.” 


i * ' 
: te 
| A. POWELL DAVIES | 


i 
£ 
‘ 

ol 
iE statement of the 
i 
' 
| 


$1.50 


i sors ara theilling issergeccto ioe af Auer 
ale Jn thee fife af rations . 


REALISTIC 
COURAGE 


The BOSTON TRAV- 
ELER in an editorial 
on Walton E. Cole’s 
REALISTIC COUR- 
AGH, states it is ‘fone 
of the finest volumes 
of inspirational and 
soundly optimistic 
matter to be published 
since this country went 
to war.”’ A timely and 
vigorous statement of 
American faith and 
heritage. 

$1.50 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston 
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544 


EVERY ISSUE 


of 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
is concerned with 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


EVERY ARTICLE 
EVERY EDITORIAL 
AIMS to HELP MEN AND WOMEN 
IN THEIR CONTINUED EDUCATION 
FOR THE GOOD LIFE 


EVERY WRITER IS DEVOTED TO THE TASK 
of making THE INSIGHTS OF CHRISTIANITY 
REAL IN THE LIFE OF OUR TIME 


EVERY UNIVERSALIST CAN HELP US MAKE THE 
EDUCATIONAL MINISTRY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LEADER MORE EFFECTIVE 


TWO WAYS TO HELP 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Friends, 


(1) Enclosed find $2.50 for which please send my friend 
NAM 2, oo seco itonk sauna’ fo a vcltete boial ns clel steenehe aietay ae PRR ete aes eee 
SECT i eee yere seis it nitei or euee selasane ay oueteNe eee Gant ees eee 
CLV rae chiding Atos Gren an ee Re ee State icici icic ete ets teenie 


(2) Enclosed find $...... , my contribution to the 1942-1943 Univer- 
salist Publishing House SUSTAINING FUND. 
NAM Giese ie ian «4 Ae ae ee eee ely lalvdgly va Gtr. c eats ee ae 
8 oo) a nen ye 
CGY wcrc tS ee rete s cathe sein dees een ee State | oto0 sats eet ae eee 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Crackling 


He had just been made the happiest 
man alive and went into a jeweler’s to 
buy the engagement ring. 

He picked up a nice-looking diamond 
ring. 

“What’s the price of this one?” he 
asked. 

“That one is one hundred guineas, 
sir,” replied the jeweler, gently. 

_ The young man looked startled and 
then he whistled. 

He pointed to another ring: “And that 
one?” 

“That, sir,” said the jeweler, still more 
gently, “is two whistles.”—Eachange. 


Speaker: The Council gratefully ac- 
knowledges the receipt of more than five 
thousand letters wishing them success in 
the National Waste Paper Competition. 
—Punch. 


Told that a good place to get his laun- 
dry done was “at that house over there 
—and don’t take any back talk from the 
lady’s old man,” an army rookie tossed 
his laundry in the front door and snapped 
to the colonel who lived there, “I want 
this back by Saturday.” 

The colonel caught on fast and merely 
asked the name of the soldier who had 
recommended the place. The last-named 
individual wound up doing that particu- 
lar batch of laundry in the middle of the 
parade ground with all present —Collier’s. 


Sandy would not believe the fare was 
threepence, so at last the annoyed con- 
ductor took up Sandy’s suitcase and 
tossed it off the train as they were cross- 
ing a bridge. 

“Mon!” roared Sandy. “Isn’t it 
enough to try to overcharge me without 
trying to drown my little boy?”—Watch- 
man-Examiner. 


“Mother,” asked little Peter when the 
family had guests for dinner, “is the 
dessert too rich for me or is there 
enough to go round?”—Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 


“Tt’s a funny thing,” says a recruit, 
“but my razor gives me a better shave 
in the army than it ever did in civilian 
life.” Perhaps it’s because the sergeant- 
major doesn’t use it for cutting linoleum. 
—Montreal Star. 


Schoolmaster: If Shakespeare were 
alive today, would he still be regarded 
as a remarkable man? 

Pupil: I think so, for he’d be three 
hundred seventy-eight years old. 


He: Yeats’s poems always carry me 
away completely. ; 

She: I’m sorry we haven’t a copy in 
the house——Dublin Opinion. 


